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a What a superb whiskey! John Jameson 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old * * * 
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A page from history 
comes to life in 


Mystic Seaport, U.S.A. 


The Charles W. Morgan was the last of the great 
New England whaling ships of the nineteenth 
century. She sailed more miles and caught more 
whales than any other American ship of her kind. 
Today she rests, along with other famous square- 
riggers and fore ’n afters of yesteryear, at a unique 
marine museum called Mystic Seaport. 


Here, on a calm inlet of the Atlantic, a typical New 
England seaport trading center of a century ago 
has been authentically recreated as a living folk 
museum of the Age of Sail. Here, visitors can see 
what life was like in a seafaring community of the 
1850's with its sail and rigging lofts, its ship- 
smith’s, apothecary’s and clock shop, its weaver’s 
and chandlery — and, above all, its ships. 


Mystic Seaport was founded thirty years ago, as a 
non-profit educational corporation, by a group of 
citizens who had two purposes in mind. One was 
conventional: to provide a place for storing and 
exhibiting the arts and crafts and ships of an era 
when a nation nurtured its young economy through 
sailing and whaling and overseas trade. The other 
was unconventional and subtle: to sharpen the 
visitor’s appreciatiay of the special qualities of the 
men of that era, and of the sacrifices that helped 
sire their country’s achievements. 


For, more than the best-written history book, 
Mystic Seaport exercises the imagination. To visit 
the shops is to see what manner of men were those 
who supplied and serviced the ships. To board the 
ships is to know what rigors the men who sailed 
them had to endure. And, in leaving this community 
—typical of those where many great metropolises 
of today’s U.S.A. were born — to read the simple, 
hand-lettered sign by the entrance-gate is to 
understand better its message: “Mystic Seaport 
is dedicated to an understanding of the origins of 
American freedom.” 


The American spirit finds many means of expres- 
sion. This is one example, presented by Bankers 
Trust Company, a commercial bank which is 
based in New York, has offices in London, and is 
represented in Paris and Rome. 


Member Pederal Depostt Insurance Corporation 
New York «+ 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY @ 
London «+ Paris + Rome 
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Model 1060/12. Elegant ladies’ watch 
in 18 carat gold case with fine-mesh 
bracelet. 17 jewel shock-protected 
movement. £178.0.0. 


PRESENT 


INTERNATIONAL 


SCHAFFHAUSEN 





Illustrated below is the exceptional “INGENIEUR”, 
an automatic watch with 21 jewel movement in a waterproof case. 
An amazing timepiece sealed against 
water and acid with double protection against magnetism 
up to 1000 oersteds. In stainless steel from £52.5.0 





The export tycoon cooling his heels in the Kremlini’s 
corridors will appreciate the warmth of this fur lined 
overcoat. For the man about London we have snug 
formal-cut Chesterfields; our Raglans and “shorties”’ 
are equally at home in town or country; and requests 
for Inverness Capes do not disconcert us in the slightest. 
Indeed we have been specializing in fine quality ready- It must be right to visit a specialist. 
to-wear overcoats of every type and description for 


upwards of 100 years. Prices from £22.15.0. WATCHES OF SWITZERLAND LTD 
Open Thursdays till 7 p.m. 13-15 New Bond Street London W.1 


Interested tycoons may like to know that the overcoat illustrated is LONDON’S WATCH CENTRE 
lined in musquash with a beaver collar and cost« £140 (or can be hired). 





Offices: 4-36 BEECH STREET, LONDON E.C.1 


LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, SWITZERLAND 
MOSS BROS Showrooms throughout London and the Provinces 
‘70 


COVENT GAROEN W.C.2 Pens a OF 200 WATCHES 
ou are una to visit one of our showrooms, 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE . 


why not send for the Book of 200 Watches to: 
DEPT. 16. $4.96, BEECH STREET, LONDON, £.C.1 








Nearest station Leicester Square - Branches throughout the country 
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Superb cushioning 


Cushioning is something we all need for our daily comfort - 
to lie on, sit on, rest our weary heads (and jump on if 
we feel like it). Today, the blows of life are increasingly 
softened by polyurethane foam, the newest material to 
inspire the industrial designer with its lightness, flexibility 
and versatility. Polyurethanes are made from polyether 
polyols, on which Shell have done a great deal of success- 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


ful research and gained a mass of practical knowledge. 
This information — with a range of polyether polyols of the 
highest consistency —is now at the service of all foam 
manufacturers. To carry this a stage further — write to the 
Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, 
London W.1 


Shell Chemicals 
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... Everyone 


has a 
‘double’ 
when it’s 


Vat 69 


FINEST SCOTCH 


WHISKY 
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.... 10r personal service 
and friendliness—give me 


District Bank every time.” 


You know how sometimes you feel a 
friendly atmosphere on entering someone’s 
home for the first time—you are instantly 
comfortable in it. 


It’s rather like that at District Bank. 
Friendliness—yes, that is an important 


part of the Bank’s appeal. Efficiency you 
would naturally expect but only custom- 
ers know how pleasantly the lump of 


business routine has been leavened with 
human understanding. 


Open an account and you will know at 
once why the District is the bank for you. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 
BANKERS SINCE 1829 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
LONDON CITY OFFICE: 75 CORNHILL, E.C.3. 


560 BRANCHES. TOTAL ASSETS £290,000,000 
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No advertisemen 
can work out 


the cost of 





Central Heating 


for your home! 


... but your local €sso Adviser can 


Nearly 150 questions have to be answered by an Esso Appointed Installer before 
he can quote on a central heating scheme. Each one affects the final cost. 
How, then, can an advertisement or brochure give you a realistic idea of the 
cost of oil-fired central heating in your home ? What you need is the service an 
architect gives his clients: expert, impartial advice and on-the-spot supervision 
of the job. And that is exactly what you can have, without fee or obligation of 
any kind, through the Esso Heating Advisory Service. 

74 Advisers offer impartial advice FREE 
This unique new service is staffed by 74 expert heating advisers. Each oneof them 
knows all about the latest equipment and techniques. He knows the special 
problems of his own area. He is wise in the ways of installers. He can arrange for 
you through Lombard Banking Ltd., a no-deposit, low-interest loan, repayable 
over five years. And it costs you nothing to make use of his services. 
Simply fill in the coupon and your local Esso Adviser will go to work on a 
heating scheme tailored to your needs and your pocket. Don’t shiver through 
another winter—pick up your pen right away. 


HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE 





FREE A scheme for oil heating tailored to your NOW 
home and pocket. Complete this coupon 

a ie ee | 
a TO: ESSO HEATING ADVISORY SERVICE - ADVANCE HOUSE - BOOT STREET - LONDON, W.1 


@ Piease ask my local Esso Healing Adviser to have prepared free and without 

9B obligation a scheme tailored to my needs and my pocket. 

& dust lich the appropriate squares 

gy 1 We wish to convert our existing boiler to oil to supply constant hot 
water only 

2 We wish to install a new oil-fired kitchen boiler to give constant hot Cl 
water and some additional heating 





3 We wish to convert our existing full central heating system to oil C) 
« 4 We wish to install a modern oil-fired full central heating system in 

our home . 

5 We are planning to build a new house and would like to discuss the 
a installation of oil-fired central heating — 


# 6 We live in a bungalow |_| detached house |_| semi-detached house C] 


2 terraced house i C] 

* PLEASE FILL IN THE BLANKS 

e 7 it is about years old with —_ storeys 
8 There are -fooms in all including bedrooms 
9 We are a family of adults and ea ee 
NAME caock cerrens pisase> 

7 ADDRESS 

@ county. a Ce 
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ISTITUTO FINANZIARIO PER L?ARTE 
FINARTE  S.p.A. 


37, via Broletto — MILAN — Tel. 807603 (ITALY) 





STAGE 
COACH 
TRAVEL 


a la moderne 








organize 
in the Concert-Hall of the 


ANGELICUM 
2, Piazza Sant’ Angelo—Milan 


on NOVEMBER 2lst and 22nd 1961 


9 o’clock p.m. 





The one similarity between the dinner and comfortable accom- 





Stage coach travel of Dickens’ modation are ready and waiting their 

days and the modern luxury of for you. 

South African Railways’ motor This is the way to see South Africa Ist AUCTION SALE 

coaches is that you’re taken care —to enjoy the ever-changing of contemporary Masters 

of all the way. panorama of seascape and moun- 

Halts for morning coffee and tain, of dense forest and vast Works by: 

afternoon tea, with more leisurely open spaces. You'll find every — a, ee oe 12s oe 
P : Gris -— Grosz Gruber - Hartung Jawlensky - Kandinsky Kirchner - Klee 

stops for lunch, make pleasant mile and every minute a fascin- Kokoschka - Leger - Magritte - Malevich Marini - Martini ~ Matisse 
: . Modigliani —- Moore Moholy Nagy - Morandi - Nicholson - Nolde - Permeke 

breaks. At the end of each day ating experience. — — Tw a <<" 


oe f SOUTH AFRICA Exhibition: from November 7th to November 20th 
Visit Modern at the ANGELICUM, 2, Piazza Sant’Angelo—Milan 
Full information from: 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS TRAVEL BUREAU Free Catalogue on request. 
SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 























HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1962 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities. 


Cruise No. 28 Wth March to 1Sth April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Eglianos, Knossos, Gortyna and q 4 Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos 
or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergam Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Thasos, Philippi, Athens (Optional 1-day visit to: Daphni, Osios Loshes and Delphi; or Old 
Corinth, Mycenae and Epidauros; or Aegina, Hydra and Poros), Sounion, Delos, Milos, Olympia, 
Korcula, Venice. 

Cruise April to 30th April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
Venice, Dubrovnik, , tyme, Athens, Daphni and Elousis or Sounion, Delos, Antalya, Perge, 

Beirut (Optional 2-day visit by air to: Petra: or Baalbek, Damascus and Palmyra: 
or ‘Baghdad and Babylon. Optional \-day visit to: Jerusalem; or Amrit, Tortosa and Krak des 
Chevaliers), Baalbek, Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Knossos, Lepanto, Delphi, Venice. 
Cruise No. 30 29th April to 15th May 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 
Philerimos and Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli Peninsula, Troy, Bosphorus, 
Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion, Mistra, Sparta, Delphi, 
Korcula, Venice. 
Cruise No. 31 h August to 31st August 1962 
ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 
Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, Segesta, Syracuse, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, 
Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, orus, Istanbul, 
Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens 
with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas ane Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old 
orinth), Venice 


Cruise No. 32 30th August to 15th September 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, BLACK SEA, RUMANIA, 
BULGARIA 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, Santorini, Pergamum, Istanbul, Bosphorus, Constanta, 

Mamaia, Bucharest (with overnight stay). Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Bourgas, Troy, Delos, . . 

Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with SAN REMO BORDIGHERA ALASSIO 
visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi: or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), 


Cruise No. 33 rie ember to 30th September 1962 OSPEDALETTI * DIANO MARINA 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE. ‘TU KEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Tiryns, Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or 


Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, VENTIMIGLIA - IMPERIA - TAGGIA 


Bosphorus, Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis 
or Sounion (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi: 
or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board and at the 











various si visited. - . . ° 
PEE... dt... Sree All-the-year-round resorts with a mild winter climate 
™, Ste rs tiene ~~ ae at ge “oy 1. pair. Dr. ~*~ d - 
F. Oakeshott, Canon Guy Pentreath, Mr. Seewart H. Forcunn, a. lan A. Richmond, Gn every amenity 
Professor W. B. Stanford, Professor H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Professor . 
T. B. L. Webster. Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir John Wolfenden. Information : Soe Travel Agent or 
PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS (Including travel London/ Venice and return) ty ag wad TOURIST OFFICE (E.N.LT. ) 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: London, W.1 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. and 
( ) ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO DI IMPERIA 


260-261 (P13) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


Telephones: MUSeurm 8070 (18 lines) 
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SWITZERLAND'S 
wintersport paradise 
Season: December-March. 


NSVENGADINE.. . Fess 


THE KULM 
S* THE CARLTON 


LONDON NEWS 807 
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For turther a 
Nationa! T 

om w.c.2, the Travel Agencies, a 

veortat oftices of the resorts oF to 


at Ottice, 458-59 
the 


(Sw'tand) 


Choose one of the BIG FOUR: 
THE PALACE 
THE SUVRETTA 


The Four Leading Hotels 





° CHANTARELLA HOUSE 


Fe 


The sun-terrace of St. Moritz in 
the very heart of the ski-ing slopes. 
Comfort and gay social life in lovely 
surroundings. Open-air restaurant and 
Bar. Ice-rink and curling. Open until 
end of March. 


Wrice to R. Cienbereer. weeny Awe ro (same 
3 Idh i aria). 








DAVOS 
GRAND HOTEL & BELVEDERE 


The leading hotel of Davos. 


HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF 


The first-class family hotel. 


POST & SPORTHOTEL 


The Sportsman's home. 


GRO HOTE, BEIWEOERS 


S 


HYIZIIMH) 





Toni Morosani. 





HOTEL LA MARGNA 
Distinguished family- and sporthotel. 


110 beds. Bar—Dancing. Garage. E. Ulli, Manager. 


near St. Moritz (Engadine) 
One of the sunniest resorts in the Engadine. Wonderful view over 
the Bernina group. Ski-school, new ski-lift, funicular, 3 ice-rinks, 


SAMEDAN oe: 





CELERINA near St. Moritz HOTEL CRESTA KULM 


Seventy-five beds, ideal si phere of perfect well being, marvellous sun terrace, all sports. 
Family P. Ronzi. 








SAMEDAN HOTEL BERNINA 


First class, 120 beds. Restaurant-Tea Room “ Le Pavillon.” Dancing—Bar “ Pic-as."" Own ice-rink, 
Famous for its cuisine. Reduced rates in January. All incl. 25.50 to 39.—. 








plenty of sun (daily 6, hours). Excellent snow and ice condi- 
tions. Favourable hotel arrangements. Advantageous season 
tickets from January 8 to February 10, 1962. 

Season: December [5 to end of April. 

New LAGALB—Air cableway. Opening: December 1962. 


Do something for your health and take your holiday in 
January! ideal winter climate. Winter atmosphere with ice 





PONTRESINA KRONENHOF 


The Grand Hotel of world renown kept up to date. 


Managed by the Proprietor: L. Gredig family since 1848. 


SCHLOSS HOTEL PONTRESINA 


ONE OF THE GRISONS’ LEADING HOTELS 
for a discriminating clientele—unique situation, atmosphere and comfort. Centre 
of social life. Two orchestras. Schloss-Stuben with Fondue Grill and bowling alley. 
Marvellous sun terrace for aperitif and lunch in the open air. Hotel bus service 
to St. Moritz. Connected with Hotel Breidenbacher Hof, Diisseldorf, and Hotel 





HOTEL WALTHER—PALACE 
PONTRESINA 


Ease—Entertainment—Comfort—Bar—Dancing. 
Reduced rates in January. H. Walther. 


“Le Bristol,” Paris. In January and March particularly favourable rates. 
GRAND HOTEL 


Lenzerteide SCHWEIZERHOF 


5,000 ft. 180 beds 
Modern first-class house favoured by British visitors. Every comfort, all winter- 


sports. Centre of sports and social events. Special arrangements in January and March. 
Dr. G. Decurtins, man.-prop. 





KLOSTERS 


GRAND HOTEL VEREINA 
4,000 ft. 180 beds 
Leading in all respects, Bar-Dancing. Centre sports, 
Cableway Gotschna-Parsenn, ski-lifts, swiss ski-school. 
A. Diethelm, proprietor. E. Pfister, Manager. 





KLOSTERS 
HOTEL SILVRETTA 


Member of the Association of the very first-class hotels in 
Switzerland. Centre of entertainment, First-class band, 
pianist. New Bar. Discriminating visitors join the “ Five 
to Five Club.” Manager: G. Rocco. 








AROSA KULM HOTEL 


Atmosphere of perfect well-being, exquisite cuisine, traditional 
good service, gay social life. Wonderful site facing downhill 
runs, near ski-lifts. Curling. Ice-rinks. Particularly favourable 
rates in January and March. A. Wyssmann, Manager. 





AROSA rand uote. tscHuccen 3K 


Life is at its best in the sun and snow! Tschuggen, the leading 
hotel, centre of Winter Sports and social events (all front 
rooms with loggia). Highly attractive terms in January 
and March, F, Buchli, Manager. 





AROSA HOTEL EXCELSIOR 


First-class family and sport hocel. Ideally situated, sheltered against wind. Near ski-lift. Excellenc 
cooking. Reduced rates in January. 


AROSA SPORT HOTEL HOF MARAN 


First-class house on the sunny terrace of Arosa, own ski-lift, ice-rink, curling, orches- 
tra, terrace-restaurant. Reduced rates in January and March. Manager: E. Traber. 





AROSA SPORTHOTEL VALSANA 


The ideal hotel for summer and winter. In summer own tennis courts and heated 
swimming-pool. E. Fringer, Manager. 





DAVOS HOTEL EUROPE 


The first-class house, for sport and relaxation. in January and March particularly f, i 
7 [ : > y favourable daily all- 
inclusive rates: Fr. 30.— to 38.—. Management: Family A. Flahler. 








ow) eo & 3,773-ft. chair-life and teleferic up to 8,200 ft. 
Swiss ski-school, ice-rink, curling. Variety of 
sport and entertainment. 








all-in terms per day: 


Sfrs. 28.— to 48. 


with bathroom: 


PARK HOTEL WALDHAUS Sfrs. 35.— to 75.— 





HOTEL ADULA 26.— to 40.— 32.— to 60.— 
HOTEL SEGNES AND POST 26.— to 40.— 32.— to 60.— 
BELMONT 26.— to 40.— 32.— to 60.— 
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| thought of 50,000 miles before | chose our new 7, er 


And that’s only one thing our new car must be good for. Because of 
my job, it must be fast, roomy, and comfortable to the point of luxury. 
My wife drives quite a bit, so heavy cars are out — yet it must be 
sturdy, because we often holiday abroad. Price is an important factor. 
And finally, I don’t want a car that absolutely everyone has. . . 





Like its forerunner the Mark [1 version of the 


' 
Vanden Plas Princess 3-litre is precision- 
engineered and has many coach-built features. 

Standard equipment includes disc brakes and | 
fittings designed to the most cxacting standards 

of comfort. Modifications include increased 

power (BHP now 120); gear-lever on the floor 4 
instead of on the stecring column; adjustable 

squabs providing armchair comfort; fitted 

picnic tables and extra space for the already 

roomy rear seat. Fully automatic transmission 

is available as an extra. 


Price: £1.114.0.0 
plus £511.16.5 PLT. & surcharge. 
| 


Vanden Plas ‘England) 1923 Lid.. Kingsbury Works. Kingsbury, London N.W.9 3 ? L i T R E M A R K LI A 
' | 


| 


{ 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1961. 





THE RADIANT MOTHER-TO-BE: PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH LORD SNOWDON, DRIVING ON NOVEMBER 2 TO CLARENCE 
HOUSE, WHERE HER BABY SON WAS BORN THE FOLLOWING MORNING. 


On the evening of November 2, Princess Margaret with her husband moved to little boy "’; and the Earl of Snowdon told a member of the household ‘‘ The 
Clarence House, to which her mother, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Princess and I are absolutely thrilled and delighted.”” An evening bulletin stated: 
had previously returned ; and a little more than twelve hours later, at 10.45 a.m. “The condition of her Royal Highness and the baby is satisfactory.”” The baby 
on November 3, the Princess gave birth to a boy weighing 6 lb. 4 ozs. and with will be known as Viscount Linley and will be fifth in succession to the throne. 
blue eyes and fair hair. The Queen Mother has described the baby as “‘a lovely Other pictures relating to the happy event are reproduced on page 811. 


Postage—Inland, 4}4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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| thought of 50,000 miles before | chose our new , er 


And that’s only one thing our new car must be good for. Because of | 
my job, it must be fast, roomy, and comfortable to the point of luxury. 

My wife drives quite a bit, so heavy cars are out — yet it must be 

sturdy, because we often holiday abroad. Price is an important factor. 

And finally, I don’t want a car that absolutely everyone has... 





Like its forerunner the Mark II version of the 
Vanden Plas Princess 3-litre is precision- 
engineered and has many coach-built features. | 
Standard equipment includes disc brakes and | 
fittings designed to the most exacting standards 

of comfort. Modifications include increased 
power (BHP now 120); gear-lever on the floor a 
instead of on the stecring column; adjustable 

squabs providing armchair comfort; fied 

picnic tables and extra space for the already 

roomy rear seat. Fully automatic transmission 

is available as an extra. 


Price: £1.114.0.0 
plus £511.16.5 PT. & surcharge. 


Q | OE PE! ee 5 | 


Vanden Plas ‘England) 1923 Lid., Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury, London N.W.9 3 ad L | T R E M A R K Uu P 


( 
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THE RADIANT MOTHER-TO-BE: PRINCESS MARGARET, WITH LORD SNOWDON, DRIVING ON NOVEMBER 2 TO CLARENCE 
HOUSE, WHERE HER BABY SON WAS BORN THE FOLLOWING MORNING. 


On the evening of November 2, Princess Margaret with her husband moved to 
Clarence House, to which her mother, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 
had previously returned ; and a little more than twelve hours later, at 10.45 a.m. 
on November 3, the Princess gave birth to a boy weighing 6 Ib. 4 ozs. and with 
blue eyes and fair hair. The Queen Mother has described the baby as ‘‘a lovely 


little boy ”’; and the Earl of Snowdon told a member of the household ‘‘ The 
Princess and I are absolutely thrilled and delighted.’’ An evening bulletin stated: 
“The condition of her Royal Highness and the baby is satisfactory.” The baby 
will be known as Viscount Linley and will be fifth in succession to the throne. 
Other pictures relating to the happy event are reproduced on page 811. 


Postage—Inland, 4}d.; Canada, 1}d.; ‘hosbwe Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London Mews j is io vanwed at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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SEE that in his address to the Communist 

Party Congress, Marshal Malinovsky, the 
Soviet Defence Minister, predicted that war in the 
future would begin very differently from how it 
began before and would be waged in a different 
way. Most of us had already guessed this, and 
the Marshal’s prophetic words leave the state of 
our knowledge much as it was before! Yet they 
clearly had a purpose and I think it is as well to 
look at them in the hope—if hope is the right 
word—of discovering this. The use of atomic 
and thermo-nuclear weapons, “ with unlimited 
possibilities of delivering them to any target at 
the calculated minute by means of rockets,’’ this 
worthy man of war explained to the assembled 
comrades, had made it possible in the shortest 
period to achieve decisive military results at any 
range and over immense territory. 

The objectives of nuclear and crushing strikes, 

together with the groupings of 
enemy armed forces, will be indus- 
trial and inhabited centres, com- 
munications, junctions, everything 
which maintains war. A future 
world war, if it cannot be averted, 
will acquire an unprecedentedly 
destructive character. It will lead 
to the death of hundreds of millions 
of people and whole countries will 
be turned into lifeless deserts 
covered with ashes. 
In other words, the Marshal 
makes it quite clear that, when 
Russia strikes, she will strike 
deliberately at the civilian pop- 
ulation of her foes and wage 
a war of what, I believe, is now 
fashionably called genocide. To 
this have come the hopes of 
19th-century and early 2oth- 
century humanitarians—thedays, 
that is, when the Royal Navy 
kept the peace of the seven 
seas and made its principal 
peacetime task the prevention 
and abolition of the Slave Trade. 
We were aware of all this be- 
fore but Marshal Malinovsky, 
in his blunt Russian or rather 
Communist way, has put the 
brutal truth frankly before us 
and made no bones about it. 
He is not primarily concerned 
about destroying the enemy’s 
armed forces; what he is out 
to destroy is the enemy as a whole—man, 
woman and child. We are back in the days of 
Genghis Khan, from whom, it may perhaps be, 
the good Marshal is himself descended. 

But the Marshal also told us a little more. 
He announced that the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment—that is the ruling committee of self- 
appointed tyrants to whom he and all Russia owe 
allegiance and undeviating obedience—has de- 
manded and is demanding of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and its chiefs that they should devote 
“ special attention to the starting-point of a pos- 
sible war.”’ The importance of this period of a 
war, he explained, lies in the fact that “‘ the very 
first strikes are capable, to a vast extent, of pre- 
determining the whole subsequent progress of the 
war and lead to such losses in the rear and among 
troops as could put the people and the country ’’— 
any country that is Russia’s foe or intended 
victim—‘“ in an exceptionally difficult position.” 
For this reason, he argued, or rather stated, “ in 
appraising the situation realistically "—and the 
Marshal is nothing if not a realist—‘‘ one must 
hold that it is exactly a surprise nuclear attack on 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


the Soviet Union and other Socialist countries 
that the Imperialists are preparing. That is why 
the Soviet military doctrine regards it as the most 
important principal and first-priority task of the 
armed forces to be constantly prepared safely to 
parry a surprise attack by the enemy and thwart 
his criminal designs. Thus we are forced to pre- 
pare our armed forces, the country and the whole 
people for a struggle against the aggressor, above 
all and mainly in the conditions of nuclear 
warfare.” 

Now what does all this mean or portend? 
Since the fall of Nazi Germany, Soviet Russia has 
consistently maintained by far the highest level 
of armed forces of any country in the world. So 
far as her former Western Allies, victorious in 
1945, have rearmed since the end of the late war, 
it has been in the face of Soviet threats backed by 
massive Soviet armaments. The one sphere in 





A MODEL OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE NEW REFECTORY AND STUDENTS’ UNION WHICH ARE BEING ERECTED 
NOW AT KING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
This project, which will cost $600,000, is due to be finished in the autumn of 1963; it includes a new 


which Russia’s principal former Western ally— 
the United States—has hitherto been in a position 
of superiority has been in its possession of nuclear 
weapons. For nearly a decade she possessed a 
virtual monopoly of them and could, had she 
chosen, have defeated and destroyed Russia or 
any other country by making use of these revolt- 
ing and inhuman weapons before any prospective 
foe possessed them. The important point, and 
one which has considerable bearing on Marshal 
Malinovsky’s speech and Soviet Russia’s good 
faith or lack of it, is that the United States 
refrained throughout these years of monopoly, or 
near-monopoly, from making use of her over- 
whelming advantage. Nor did she even threaten 
to do so, and this in spite of the provocation that 
Russia offered her and the threat to her future 
security that was implied in such provocation. 
For having insisted during the war out of sheer 
quixotry—most unwisely, as the event has shown— 
on placing Soviet Russia in a position in which 
she could dominate Eastern and Central Europe, 
and then having disarmed with great and in- 
genuous rapidity, the United States was con- 
fronted by a Russia which persisted in maintaining 
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her fighting forces at little less than full war 
strength and which used her military might and 
power of propaganda to undermine the democratic 
Governments and enslave the populations of her 


neighbours. Yet, though she thereby compelled 
a reluctant America and her allies to rearm, she 
was allowed to proceed far beyond the point of 
future safety for the free world’s liberty both 
with her aggressions and threats against her 
neighbours and with her own efforts to build up 
nuclear and rocket power, without any inter- 
ference from the great Western republic which 
alone, by using this terrible weapon, could have 
halted her. What is more, nothing is more certain 
than that this country was 100 per cent. behind 
her American ally in regarding a preventative 
war by the unilateral use of atomic weapons as a 
thing unthinkable, however great Russia’s provo- 
cation and the future peril facing the free world 
if the Soviet rulers were allowed 
to achieve parity in nuclear arms. 

Whether those who govern 
Russia felt certain at the time 
that America would refrain from 
using her unique position to secure 
her own future may well be 
doubted. We are all apt to judge 
of the probable action of others 
by what we should ourselves do 
in their place, and it is likely 
enough, as her friends and 
“fellow-travellers’’ in thiscountry 
were quick to point out, that 
Russia’s rulers at that time were 
genuinely afraid that the United 
States would do to them what 
they, had they been in the same 
position, might well have done 
to America. But whether this 
be so or not, of one thing we 
can be sure. That if the Russian 
leaders feared that in the ’40’s 
and early ’50’s, their fears were 
proved groundless. The Americans 
did not strike with their terrible 
and then irresistible weapons, 
even during the Berlin blockade 
and Korean war, and Russia 
was allowed to achieve parity 
or near-parity with nuclear 
weapons without let or hind- 
rance. Hence, indeed, both the 
present crisis in human affairs and 
Russia’s growing and con- 
temptuous disregard for world opinion. What 
is really significant, however, is that, as Marshal 
Malinovsky’s speech shows, the present Russian 
line is that Russia is now in danger of a surprise 
atomic attack from the West. Yet it is in- 
conceivable, not only to everyone in the West 
but, one would have thought, to every member 
of the Soviet Presidium whom the Marshal 
was addressing, that, having refrained from 
using her atomic or nuclear weapons when she 
had a monopoly of them, the United States would 
deliberately court destruction for her people and 
those of her allies by using them in an unprovoked 
surprise attack which would automatically result 
in massive retaliation in kind from a nuclear- 
armed Russia. In other words, Marshal Malinovsky 
did not believe what he was saying, and was 
saying it for some propagandist purpose. Either 
he was saying what he did to frighten the West 
or to prepare his own countrymen for a nuclear 
war in which Russia, “ in self-defence,”’ is to take 
the initiative. Which of these two objects lay 
behind his words is anybody’s guess. But it is 
as well to face realities and to realise that both 
explanations are possible. 
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THE BIRTH OF PRINCESS MARGARET’S BABY: 
ROYAL, FAMILY AND MEDICAL VISITORS. 


(Left.) 
CLARENED HOt SE THE OFFICIAL AN- 
ve NOUNCEMENT OF THE 
BIRTH OF PRINCESS 
MARGARET'S BABY ; 
SIGNED BY SIR JOHN 
PEEL, THE GYNACO- 
er Mayal Higiness The Princess Vargaret, LOGIST; DR. VERNON 
F. HALL, THE ANAS- 
Countess of Snowdon, wee safels delivered of » ¢ THETIST; AND SIR 
JOHN WEIR AND 
LORD EVANS, THE 
PHYSICIANS. 


fon ot 10.45 «.0. tole, 


BOW mother aot baby are well, 


4 
cy ) 
: Hla _ (Right.) 
et? An SIR JOHN WEIR 
th 7 )} (LEFT) AND LORD 
© EVANS LEAVING 
CLARENCE HOUSE 
AFTER A VISIT 
ON NOVEMBER 4, 
WHEN THEY STATED 
“THE PRINCESS AND 
THE BABY BOTH HAD 
A GOOD NIGHT AND 
THE CONDITION OF 
BOTH IS ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY.” 








THE FIRST VISITOR TO CLARENCE HOUSE AFTER THE , . THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE, THE BABY’S PATERNAL GRAND- 
BIRTH OF THE BABY: H.M. THE QUEEN ARRIVING ON THE NEW BABY’S GRANDMOTHER: THE QUEEN MOTHER, WHO MOTHER, AND THE MOTHER OF VISCOUNT SNOWDON, 
NOVEMBER $3 MORNING FOR A 20-MINUTE VISIT. WAS AT CLARENCE HOUSE DURING THE BIRTH. ARRIVING AT CLARENCE HOUSE TO SEE THE BABY. 


THE BABY’S FATHER AS A BABY, HELD BY HIS MOTHER, THEN MRS. RONALD ARMSTRONG-JONES, THE ROYAL MOTHER OF NOVEMBER 3—WHEN SHE WAS A BABY HERSELF: A FAMILIAR 
NOW THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE; AND HIS SISTER, NOW VISCOUNTESS DE VESCI. PHOTOGRAPH OF THE PRINCESS WITH HER MOTHER, THEN DUCHESS OF YORK. 


on our front e, Princess Margaret gave birth to a baby boy on celebrate the birth, and in the evening Lord Snowdon joined in at Clarence 
cg os = of cnet s at Clarence en. Ever since, flowers and House and took with him the three doctors. The Queen Mother, who had 
telegrams and letters of congratulation have been pouring in from all over been paying an afternoon visit to Royal Holloway College, returned and 
the world. At the Princess’s request an opportunity was made for the dined at Clarence House with Lord Snowdon, who, on November 6, attended 
household and household staff at Clarence House and Kensington Palace to Holy Communion at Westminster Abbey and breakfasted with the Dean. 
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HUNGER, LOOTING AND LAW IN HURRICANE-SWEPT BRITISH HONDURAS. 


A GENERAL STORE SWEPT CLEAN OF PROVISIONS IN A FEW HOURS, AS THE INHABITANTS OF BELIZE, 


LIKE A DANCE SEQUENCE OUT OF “WEST SIDE STORY”: PEOPLE OF BELIZE 
MADE HUNGRY BY HURRICANE “ HATTIE,” RANSACK IT. 


SEIZING WHAT LOOT THEY CAN GET AWAY WITH ON NOVEMBER 2. 


ELIZE, stunned by [oe 
the onslaught of Se ee ee 
Hurricane “‘ Hattie’’ on | : 
October 31, was stirred 
by widespread looting as 
opportunists moved in 
to steal whatever could 
be had from the wrecked 
houses and shops. Some 
were swept clean of 
every movable posses- 
sion before troops could 
be brought in to restore 
order. A further handi- 
cap which the 10,000 or 
15,000 homeless had to 
face was a downpour of 
rain which drenched 
them as they huddled in 
whatever shelter they 
could find, and sorely 
handicapped the rescue 
workers as they searched 
in the mud and broken 
masonry for the many 
who were still missing. 
It was expected that 
British troop reinforce- 
ments flown from Lyne- 
ham, Wiltshire would 
assist in police and sal- 
vage duties. Other 
photographs appear on 
pages 824-825. 


(Right. ) 

BROUGHT IN FROM JAMAICA 

TO STOP THE OUTBREAK OF 

LOOTING AND RESTORE LAW 

AND ORDER: BRITISH INFAN- 

TRYMEN IN THE SHATTERED 
CITY OF BELIZE. 


PRECIOUS DRINKING WATER. AFTER HUGE TIDES SWEPT THE CITY ON OCTOBER 21, BELIZE TROOPS KEEPING AN EYE ON CITIZENS QUEUEING FOR FOOD. THE SIGN SAYS “ DON’T 
WAS LEFT WITHOUT WATER. THIS TRUCK TOURED THE AREA. PARK IN DRIVEWAY”; BUT THE DRIVEWAY WAS THEN DEEP IN RUBBLE. 
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ROYAL VISITS AT HOME AND ABROAD ; 
REFUGEES; AND A BOMB IN GHANA. 
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BREAKFASTING ON BOARD THE STIRLING CASTLE: REFUGEES WHO HAVE ARRIVED FROM THE 
VOLCANO-STRICKEN ISLAND OF TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 
Almost 300 refugees arrived in Britain on November 3 and more followed. They were given a 


warm welcome at a camp which provides a temporary home in Merstham, Surrey. Prince Philip 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury sent messages of welcome to the refugees. 


PROTECTIVE SCAFFOLDING ROUND THE LIFE-SIZE BRONZE STATUE OF PRESIDENT NKRUMAH 
OF GHANA, DAMAGED BY A BOMB ON NOVEMBER 4. 
Early in the morning two bombs exploded in Accra, casting further doubt on the advisability 
of the Queen's visitto Ghana. One bomb damaged the ankles of the statue of the President 
outside the Parliament building. 


AT THE 8.B.C. TELEVISION CENTRE: H.M. THE QUEEN INSPECTING THE PRIZES FOR THE 
“ CRACKERJACK " PROGRAMME ON NOVEMBER 2. 
Eamonn Andrews presented the m with gifts for the Royal children: silver propelling 
pencils for the Prince of Wales and Princess Anne, and an Andy Pandy doll for Prince Andrew. 
It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Television Corporation's service. 


w a ~ tie . 

BACKSTAGE: DAME MARGOT FONTEYN, THE PRIMA BALLERINA, PRESENTS PRINCESS MARINA, INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE ROYAL NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS: PRINCESS 
DUCHESS OF KENT TO YOUNG DANCERS DRESSED IN JOCKEY COSTUME. PRINCESS MARINA WAS ALEXANDRA, SHORTLY AFTER REACHING HONG KONG. 

AT THE GALA MATINEE OF BALLET IN AID OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF DANCING. AT THE Princess Alexandra arrived in Hong Kong for her twelve-day visit on November 3, and was 


ROY RURY LANE . RUDOLF NUREYEV MADE HIS LONDON DEBUT greeted by the Governor, Sir Robert Black. She has been welcomed by the Hong Kong Chinese 
eee == deal teats ; who discovered that a phonetic rendering of her name means “‘ beautiful and elegant coral.’ 
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H' JW revolting, how melancholy, it 
is to have to return to this sub- 
ject! One cannot avoid a shudder, 
any more than one can put aside 
anger, in approaching it once again 
The immediate danger to the world, 
to mankind and the works of its hands, 
is for the moment not so much war 
itself as preparations for war involv- 
ing a pollution of the atmosphere which might 
prove all but as deadly, though it is impossible 
to believe that it does not also increase the risks 
of war. However, the major risk is pollution 
for the time being, and the threat is directed 
not against those who would have to fight a war 
but against our children and, in the case of 


Toy 1 


» *METATOHHOI BOMBLI 
“OTHM TbICAY TOCTPADAIOT 
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“STOP! DON’T EXPLODE 50-MEGATON BOMBS” READ THE FIRST TWO LINES OF THIS 
BANNER HELD BY MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 100, OUTSIDE THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY 
IN LONDON ON NOVEMBER 1. 


This demonstration, in which a large number of bottles of milk labelled ‘‘ Danger—tradio- 
active’ were left outside the Russian Embassy on November 1, was typical of many 
The Vatican Radio described the 
explosion of the 50-or-more-megaton bomb by Russia on October 30 as ‘‘ an insane decision th hief 
morally, politically, socially, economically and humanely deprecable.”’ Political leaders in ec cas 
? many countries have condemned the explosion in similar terms. 





demonstrations of similar intent held all over the world. 


men and women who have attained my years, 
our grandchildren 


The bomb exploded in the Arctic above Novaya 
Zemlya had a strength of at least 50 megatons, 
and it may have amounted, according to British 
estimates, to as much as 70 megatons. This 
represents destructive power which would have 
been inconceivable only a few years back. Even 
now, when we have grown accustomed to con- 
templating the horror, we may find it difficult to 
comprehend it or envisage it realistically. Even 
the nuclear scientist, who, presumably, can do so, 
fails to bring it home to ordinary people. Nor 
are all the experts, whether they be scientists or 
political students, clear about the reasons for this 
prolonged series of high-altitude tests, culminating 
with that of this repellent monster. There is still 
no particular reason to hope that they are over, 
but some prospect that the latest will not be 
exceeded or equalled. 


The reason for this conjecture is a curious 
admission made by Mr. Khrushchev to the Soviet 
Communist Party Congress on October 31, the 
day after the test: he said that there had been a 
miscalculation by the scientists in its strength. 
They had intended to explode a bomb of 50 mega- 
tons, but this was actually more. If the admission 
was surprising, it appears that the fact was not 
and that the impression of our observers pointed 
to its having been anything up to half as strong 
again. He went on to tell his audience, according 
to report, that it was not proposed to punish the 
scientists for their error. From our point of view 
it is too soon to estimate the. effect as regards 
increase in fall-out, and the greater the power of 
the bomb the slower will be its descent. 


The reactions in this country have been bitter. 
On the first news of the test a statement was 
issued which is attributed to the drafting of Lord 
Home with the agreement of the Cabinet. This 
pointed out that eighty-seven nations had appealed 
to the Soviet Government “to spare the world 
the explosion of the 50-megaton bomb, which 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


THE BIGGEST BOMB EVER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


endangers the health of many millions of people.” 
From the White House it was asserted that Russian 
policy had been framed by terrorism and that its 
object was to make peoples devoted to peace 
prepared to accept any Russian demand. The 
reference is clearly to Berlin, at least, in part. It 
must be added that, though acute anxiety is 
naturally prevalent 
the world over, it 
does not seem that 
more than a small 
minority of people 
have been terrified. 


The reasons behind 
the test of the big 
bomb of October 30, 


indeed, are not clear, 
but most people will 
agree that the follow- 
ing have played their 
part: terrorism of the 
West and the uncom- 
mitted; a warning 
to China; the pres- 
sure of the military 
at home; mainten- 
ance of the threat to 
Berlin, and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s' keen 
appreciation of the 
dangers through 
which he has passed 
and which may not 
be entirely over. 
Even what I have 
described as ‘‘a small 
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minority ’’ amounts 
to a very high figure, 
probably millions; 


but the uneasiness, 
the jumpiness, and 
the divisions created 
in the ranks of 
powers 
among the Western 
allies may seem to 
the perpetrators of this outrage even more telling. 
The breach between Soviet Russia and China has 
expanded to yawning proportions, and is likely to 
have been widened 
by the removal of 
the body of Stalin 
from Lenin’s side. 
(At the same time 
the wreath laid by 
Mr. Chou En-lai him- 
self disappeared.) I 
wrote some time ago 
ofthe possible growth 
in the influence on 
policy of the armed 
forces as personified 
by Marshal Mali- 
novsky, and have 
little doubt now that 
I was near the mark 
in suggesting that 
some of the deterior- 
ation in relationships 
should be attributed 
tohim. I took care 
to point out then, 
and repeat now, that 
Mr. Khrushchev is 
not likely to have 
become subject to 
the Army’s whims, 
but believes it to be 
right in advocating a 
stiffer attitude. And 
such a_ sentiment 
would reinforce his 
own feeling of in- 
security. It isdifficult 
to think of any other 
plausible reasons for his departure from the 
methods which he has hitherto pursued. 


The greatest immediate danger is to be found 
in the pollution of milk, but, immediate though 
it is, the greater the altitude attained by a bomb 
the longer it will take the fall-out to descend and 
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the longer it will, therefore, be before 
the effects can be assessed. After the 
State opening of Parliament the Prime 
Minister announced that arrangements 
had already been made to provide 
processed milk for infants under one 
year old if necessary. He said that, 
Should the “acceptable levels ”’ 

a strange term but justified by being 
established—of iodine 131 in milk seem likely to 
be exceeded, the Government would take further 
measures and that warning could be given very 
quickly. He then dealt with slow-acting ingredients 
such as Strontium go, those of the present tests not 
being expected to appear before the spring of 1962. 


He defended British tests and pointed out 
that we did not carry out any for three years. 
He emphasized also, however, the heavy respon- 
sibility lying on the shoulders of the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the United States: 
on the one hand, their duty to consider the health 
of mankind, including children yet unborn, which 
might arise from any considerable further testing; 
on the other, to ensure that the deterrent continued 
to deter, so that an aggressor should not have it 
his own way until he attained an advantage with 
which it would be impossible to catch up. He 
owned that these two duties involved a conflict, 
but assured the Commons that we should never 
carry out tests for terroristic or retaliatory pur- 
poses—that is, in retaliation for other tests 


This country, he pointed out, had not made a 
test, above or below ground, for three years. If 
underground tests became absolutely necessary, 
they would be made, but though they were far 
preferable to those in the atmosphere, he hoped 
they would not be required They had the 
alleviating feature that they did not cause pol 
lution, but they were otherwise highly objection 
able. Then he made a very serious addition 
“* Atmospheric tests are in a different category.’ 
(I quote from the Parliamentary report in 
The Times.) ‘I hope it will not prove necessary 
for either ourselves or the Americans to make such 
atmospheric tests, however small. Nevertheless, 
I must be clear and frank with the House. If I 
were convinced that a particular test was neces 
sary to maintain the balance of deterrence and 
preserve freedom in the world, then our country 
would be bound either to co-operate in or support 
their conduct.”’ 


In these words lies the great dilemma. Can 
we steer between the rocks of panic and pusil- 
lanimity? The danger from the former is almost 
as great as that of the latter. It needs patience 
as well as courage and judgment to avoid both. 
The question is bound up with others, such as 
the strength of the Army, of which I wrote last 





BAN THE BOMB DEMONSTRATORS IN COPENHAGEN: A PROTESTING CROWD WHICH GATHERED 
IN THE TOWN HALL SQUARE WITH THE INTENTION OF MARCHING ON THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY, 
AFTER THE RUSSIAN EXPLOSION OF A 50-OR-MORE-MEGATON BOMB, 


week and about which more detailed proposals 
have now been made, but it can stand by itself 
also. Panic and pusillanimity are different kinds 
of weakness, but bear a close resemblance. Their 
opposites are cool courage and firm judgment. 
We have never in our history needed both more 
urgently than to-day. 
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( moor IN A NARROW STREET IN THE BELCOURT DISTRICT OF / TROOPS AND RIOT SQUADS CHASE A GROUP OF YOUNG MUSLIM DEMONSTRATORS AWAY IN AN ALGIERS STREET. POLICE } 
| ALGIERS ON THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ALGERIAN WAR. | AND TROOPS IN ALGERIA WERE REINFORCED UP TO 40,000 STRONG. 
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YOUNG MUSLIM DEMONSTRATORS WAVING F.L.N. FLAGS AND SHOUTING SLOGANS IN THE IN THE CLIMAT-DE-FRANCE DISTRICT, A MUSLIM PROCESSION FRATERNISES WITH MUSLIM 
DIAR-EL-MAHCOUL DISTRICT OF ALGIERS. } MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY FORCES. 
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LGIERS. SCENES OF 
THE ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 


N November 1—All Saints’ 
—the seventh anniver- 

sary of the Algerian War was 
marked, on the orders of the 
F.L.N. leaders, by widespread 
Muslim demonstrations. 
Somewhat surprisingly the 
O.A.S., the French secret 
terrorist organisation, held 
their hand. The security 
forces, police and troops, were 
reinforced up to a strength of 
40,000; and for the most part 
the demonstrations were con- 
tained and there were relatively 
few clashes, except in the 
smaller towns. It is a measure 
of the gravity of the tragedy 
that the day was considered 
to have passed quietly with a 
total of “only 70 deaths.” 
Next day there were bitter 
demonstrations at the funerals 

of the Muslim dead. 
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“ BERLIN. CHECKING THE IDENTITY OF RUSSIANS: A WEST BERLIN POLICEMAN STOPPING 
A SOVIET MOTORIST AT THE FRIEDRICHSTRASSE CHECKPOINT. 
From November 1 all civilians from the Eastern bloc—including officials—were required 
to show their identification papers on crossing into West Berlin. The Western authorities 
are thus demanding the same terms of entry and exit as those in East Berlin. 


VATICAN CITY. DESCRIBED BY THE POPE AS “A FAMILY PARTY FOR MY HUMBLE 
PERSON": THE SOLEMN CEREMONY IN ST. PETER’S FOR HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 
In a ceremony of splendid and pomp on November 4, a double celebration was held 
in St. Peter’s—the eightieth day of 4 — XXIII and the third anniversary of his 
coronation. Italian Cabinet attended. 


AMMAN. A KING AND HIS PARLIAMENT: KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN OPENING THE NEW 

SESSION OF PARLIAMENT ON NOVEMBER 1, WEARING HIS ARMY DRESS UNIFORM. ON THE RIGHT 

OF HIM IS THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. BAHJAT TALHOUNI. THERE ARE NO POLITICAL PARTIES 
IN PARLIAMENT. THEY WERE ALL DISSOLVED AFTER THE ATTEMPTED COUP IN 1967. 
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NORTHERN ANGOLA. AFRICANS OUT OF HIDING AFTER MANY MONTHS: VILLAGERS LINE 
UP IN FRONT OF AFRICAN MEMBERS OF THE PORTUGUESE ARMY. DURING THE TERRORISM 
AND RUTHLESS 


COUNTER-MEASURES, MANY THOUSANDS FLED FROM THEIR VILLAGES INTO 
THE JUNGLE. 


NEW YORK. I" OFFICE AND WITH NO STRINGS ATTACHED, AND WITH THE GOODWILL OF 
RUSSIA: U THANT, THE NEW UNITED NATIONS SECRETARY-GENERAL (LEFT). 

On November 3 U Thant received 103 votes and none against, in the General Assembly and so 

fills the post left vacant on the death of Mr. Hammarskjoeld six weeks ago. U Thant is 

fifty-two, and from Burma. Strictly speaking word U means Uncle. (See also page 833.) 


ARIES ON OCTOBER $1 IN THE GROUNDS OF THE MARBLE PALACE, WITH QUEEN FARAH 
ING THE YOUNG HEIR TO THE THRONE (LEFT), AND THE SHAH HEADING A GROUP OF 
HIGH-RANKING OFFICERS (CENTRE). 





RAN. CROWN PRINCE REZA A YEAR OLD: BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS AMONG IRANIAN | 
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ICELAND. JETS OF FIERY LAVA SPOUTING FROM THE CONES OF ASKJA VOLCANO, IN 
THE EASTERN PLATEAU OF ICELAND. THE ERUPTION BEGAN ON OCTOBER 27. 
Unless there is a fall of ash this eruption is not expected to endanger any villages; and 
indeed sight-seeing flights are being made over the plateau to see the spectacle. One 
fountain of lava was reaching a height of 900 ft., with steam and smoke rising to 8000 ft. 
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NEW YORK. THE 
CLOSE RELATION OF 
MODERN SCULPTURE 
TO ITS ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SETTING: THE 
U.N. GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY BUILDING. 
This 30-ft. sculpture 
by the U.S. artist, 
Ezio Martinelli, is 
now in position on 
the General Assembly 
building, overlooking 
the rose garden. 
Presented by the 
National Council for 
U.S. Art, it was a pro- 
ject initiated by the 
late Mr. Dag Ham- 
marskjoeld. 
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NEW GIANT STATUE 
OF KARL MARX IN 
SVERDLOVSK SQUARE 
WHICH MR. KHRUSH- 
CHEV UNVEILED AT 
A CEREMONY ON 
OCTOBER 29. 
This enormous statue 
of Karl Marx which 
is inscribed with the 
words ‘“‘ Workers of 
the world, at 
the i ° 
Communnies Maniteste, 
was carved from a 
single block of granite 
weighing more than 
200 tons. 


AMPERED BABY: AN EIGHT-MONTH-OLD ELEPHANT BEING FED WITH 
PRIME MINISTER, MR. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, AT HIS RESIDENCE. 


MOBILE IMMUNISATION CENTRES. FOR THOSE WHO CAN NOT REACH THE CLINICS TOURING WAS CAUGHT BY MEMBERS OF THE FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
DOCTORS SUPPLY THE VACCINE IN ORAL FORM. IT WAS CROSSING A RIVER, AND WAS PRESENTED TO HIM. 
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MOSCOW. UNFIT TO LIE BESIDE LENIN: THE BODY OF STALIN, WHICH WAS REMOVED FROM THE 
MAUSOLEUM IN RED SQUARE TO THE GRAVEYARD FOR LEADERS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY. 


The twenty-second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party declared the necessity to remove the 
body of Stalin following the wave of speeches and feelings for “ destalinising'’ the Communist 
ideology. Previously Mr. Khrushchev had denounced Stalin as a murderer and an anti-Communist. 


BUZZARDS BAY, U.S.A. TO BE A NEW 
STATION FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE: THIS MODERN 
STRUCTURE, DESIGNED TO LAND HELICOPTERS, 
WILL REPLACE THE FORMER BUZZARDS BAY 
LIGHTSHIP. THE STATION, WHICH SHOULD BE 
COMPLETED ON DECEMBER 1, WILL COVER THE 
SOUTHERN APPROACH TO CAPE COD CANAL. 


se R 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. LAYING A WREATH INSIDE THE ALAMO: THE FORMER 
PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, AT A POLITMAL RALLY. 


n Jnr., who is running for the vacated 


NARA, JAPAN. FEEDING THE DEER: THE CANADIAN 
PREMIER, MR. DIEFENBAKER, WITH HIS WIFE, AT THE 
NARA PARK (SOME 350 MILES WEST OF TOKYO) DURING 
THEIR FIVE-DAY STATE VISIT TO JAPAN. THESE TAME 
DEER BELONG TO THE KASUGA SHRINE AND ENJOY THE 
FREEDOM OF THE CITY. THE CANADIAN VISITORS WERE 
AT THE ANCIENT CAPITOL OF NARA ON OCTOBER 29. 


a ical rally on Oct. 30, Mr. Eisenhower was helping candidacy of 
Joh Congressional seat of Paul Kilday. 
The Alamo is a building noted for the heroic defences in the Mexico-Texan war. 
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MOSCOW. 


VALLAURIS, FRANCE. 


NoveMBER 11, 1961 


THE NEW GRAVESTONE OF JOSEPH STALIN LIES BESIDE 
THE MEMORIALS OF KALININ AND DZERZHINSKY, THE FIRST POLICE CHIEF. 


SIERRA MADRE, CALIFORNIA. THREATENING A 
7 HOME: A BUSH FIRE DRIVEN BY THE WIND. 
¢ fire spread swiftly down a parched hillside en i 
hundreds of expensive hemes which are the a aps. 
the north-east of Los Angeles. Fortunately, the flames 
were curbed and the damage limited. The photograph 
illustrates the panic which ensued in the homes. 


CELEBRATING HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY: PABLO PICASSO 
ON HIS WAY TO THE BULLFIGHT WHICH WAS HELD IN HIS HONOUR. 
The little village of Vallauris defied an official ban by 
bulls were killed. On their wa 
great friend, the 


a bull-fight, in which two 
to the festivities with Pablo Picasso are his wife and 
tench Communist leader, Jacques Duclos. 
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“ THE LAST BOURBONS OF NAPLES.” 
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By HAROLD ACTON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


* is very difficult to form a just estimate of those 
who controlled the destinies of nations during 
any epoch of extreme party feeling, and the diffi- 
culty is accentuated if they were on what later 
proved to be the losing side. To justify the 
deposition of the other Italian sovereigns 
by the revolutionaries, headed by the 
House of Savoy, and led by Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour, it was 
necessary to paint them in colours 
as black as those in which the 
Tudors delineated Richard III, 

or the Whigs depicted the 
Stuarts. At the time this 
propaganda was extremely 
successful, and contem- 
porary public opinion in 

Western Europe became 

duly horrified at the 

methods of repression 

which it was told were 

the order of the day all 

over Italy beyond the 

frontiers of the House of 

Savoy. We know now 
that these horrors were 
greatly exaggerated, not 
least by Cavour himself, and 
in any event they do not 
appear in retrospect too 
terrible to a generation which 
has experienced something 
very much worse; but they 
were too much for the 
stomachs of the average 
mid-1gth century Englishman 
and Frenchman. In this way 
there was created, in 
respect of Italy, just that 
sentimental atmosphere in 
Western Europe which had 
proved invaluable to Bolivar and the Greeks. 


A good deal of the mud has unquestionably 
stuck, and the Neapolitan Bourbons were particu- 
larly unfortunate, for they drew down upon them- 
selves the wrath of “‘ that master of moral indigna- 
tion,”” as Mr. Acton terms him, Mr. Gladstone. 


Yet, 


the political trials for which he (i.e., Ferdinand 11) 
was held up to execration by Gladstone were less harsh 
than those which take place in several countries to-day, 
and the penalties were almost humane in comparison 
with the scientific horrors of modern concentration 
camps, not to speak of the inquisitions prolonged for 
whole nights with the assistance of nerve-racking drugs 
and electricity. Most of the Neapolitan prisoners sur- 
vived to tell the tale of their martyrdom, and win high 
honours and rewards after the annexation to Piedmont. 


The opponents of this unfortunate dynasty 
stopped at nothing to vilify it, and, as so often in 
history, the propaganda of a victorious minority 
has been accepted as fact by posterity. The depths 
to which the enemies of the régime were prepared 
to sink are well illustrated by the circulation of 
photographs of the wife of Francis II in obscene 
postures, and when these had served their turn 
it was cynically admitted by those responsible 
that the Queen’s head had been substituted for 
that of a naked model. No statesman was ever 
more justified in an observation than was Cavour 
when he remarked that if he had done for his 
own benefit the things he did for Italy he would 
have been a great criminal. 


The British attitude towards the Neapolitan 
Bourbons was governed by the fact that between 
Canning and Salisbury there was no great man at 
the Foreign Office. During the period covered by 
this book the most notable figures there were 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, but 
neither was in the first flight of statesmen. The 
former started his political career as the junior 
member of a government which stood up to 
Napoleon and he finished it as the head of one 
that went down on its knees to Bismarck. He 
possessed, it is true, a genius for publicity which 
served to cover a multitude of sins in the eyes of 
his contemporaries, but he had little sense of 
responsibility, and still less of relative values, as 
was shown when he tarnished the name of his 
country by bullying Greece in the interests of the 
worthless Don Pacifico. As for Lord John Russell, 
who allowed his heart to rule his head, he was 
placed by one of the ablest Foreign Secretaries of 


















FERDINAND Il, KING OF THE TWO SICILIES 
(1810-1858), ONE OF THE MOST CONTRO- 
VERSIAL MONARCHS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


our own time in the Chamber of Horrors of 
his predecessors. 


In these days when British statesmen tend to 
be apologetic almost for their country’s very 
existence the way they behaved in the 
middle of last century makes very strange 
reading. When, for example, Sicily 
displayed an inclination to assert 
her independence of Naples the 
ordinary rules of neutrality were 

ignored in the effort to assist 
her, and the British Consul at 
Messina was officially in- 
structed ‘' to collect details 
of the Neapolitan 
atrocities’’ as choice 
morsels to “ put into the 
mouth of the Queen in her 
speech in Parliament."’ 
As Mr. Acton rightly says, 
“Palmerston’s vendetta 
against Ferdinand was 
almost Sicilian in its 
tenacity.” 


For a space it was 
fashionable incontemporary 
England to weep over the 
woes of Sicily: 

Evidently London society 
felt deeper sympathy for the 
troubles of the distant island, seen 
through a haze 
of classical 
romance, than 
for those of 
nearer Erin, 
where over half 
a million had 
died of famine 
and pestilence. 
But between sentiment and action 
there was an awkward gap. 


It is the supreme merit of this 
admirable book that the author 
resists every temptation to over- 
state his case. He does not argue 
against the unification of Italy as 
such, but he does establish the fact 
that a good deal of chicanery and 
deceit went to its accomplishment. 
If the political theories of the later 
Bourbons were a trifle antiquated 
by British standards, very con- 
siderable material progress was 
made under their rule. The first 
railway in Italy, the first electric 
telegraph and the first lenticular 
lighthouse were all due to the 
initiative of Ferdinand II. Naples 
itself was lit with gas as early as 
1840, and the profusion of shops in 
the larger towns was another indi- 
cation of increasing prosperity. As 
for shipping, an important factor in 
the life of a maritime Power, about 
two-thirds of the country’s produce 
was exported under the national 
flag, and the tonnage of the Neapol- 
itan mercantile marine rose from 
8000 tons in 1824 to 150,634 tons in 
1837. In fact, more was done for 
Naples in the reign of Ferdinand II. 
than was to be done again until 
the time of Mussolini. 


Nor was the dynasty soon for- 
gotten in the land where it had / 
reigned for upwards of a century. 
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hardly surprising 
that monarchy 
came to be re- 
garded as synon- 
ymous with the 
existing order 
and republic- 
anism with its 
abolition. 


During the 
generation that 
followed the fall 
of Napoleon the 
High Priest of 
legitimism . was 
Metternich, and 
he was the mini- 
ster of the alien 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 


VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. HAROLD 
ACTON. 
Mr. Harold Acton, whose first 
volume on the Bourbons of Naples 
achieved great success, was educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
He lectured on English literature at 
Peking University from 1933 to 1936. 
During the war he served with the 


R.A.F. Among his many other 
a aed ae published works are “‘ Memoirs of 
Toopsheid Milan an sthete” and “The Last 
and Venice in Medici.” 
thrall. The 


King of Naples and the Duke of Parma were 
Spaniards, while the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena were Austrians, and these 
facts go a long way to explain why opposition to 
the rule of the foreigner should so often have 
assumed a republican form. 


In this volume, as in its predecessor, Mr. Acton 
shows us the extent to which the Neapolitan 
Bourbons assimilated the spirit of Southern Italy, 
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Several years elapsed before the 7 _ 5 ee ee i ae 
country settled down under the Wasch 1 dOVSS%S “4 1 eS aa a ; 
House of Savoy, and a daily news- é tll: 


paper advocating a Bourbon 
restoration was published in Naples 
so late as the beginning of the First 
World War. Even to-day their old 





A DRAWING OF FERDINAND II AS HE APPEARED AT SIR RICHARD ACTON’S PRIVATE 
PARTY IN 1834: AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE BOOK UNDER REVIEW. 
The illustrations from the book “ The Last Bourbons of Naples” are reproduced by courtesy of 
the publishers, Methuen and Co. Lid. 


capital is a monarchist stronghold. 

This survival of their influence is surely due to the 
fact that they made themselves national to an 
extent unknown elsewhere in Italy, save in Turin. 
The weakness of the monarchical principle in Italy 
has been due to the fact that it was mainly repre- 
sented by the foreigner or by the Pope, both of 
whom were regarded as the main obstacles to the 
attainment of unity. In these circumstances it is 


and in reading his book it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion that, given time and spared the 
malevolent hostility of Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell, they might have settled down as a 
truly national dynasty. 





*“ The Last Bourbons of Naples (1825-1861)." By 
Harold Acton. Illustrated. (Methuen; 50s.) 
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NEW ARCHIVES OF THE REVOLT OF BAR KOCHBA: 
A RICH HOARD OF DOCUMENTS FROM THE DEAD 
SEA CAVE OF NAHAL HEVER—PART II. 

By Professor YIGAEL YADIN, of The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


The first part of this article appeared in our issue of November 4. 


UR study of the finds of the spring of 1960 
made it clear that we would have to renew 
our search in the same area for whatever additional 
information we could obtain concerning the Bar 
Kochba period. We were equally certain from 
our previous experience that no significant large- 
scale scientific exploration of the Judzan Desert 
canyons and rugged terrain could be carried out 
without the help, again, of the Israel Defence 
forces. The problem not only involved setting 
up the network of rope ladders that would enable 
us to reach the caves, but providing supplies, 
portable lighting, and communications. Accord- 
ingly this expedition was, like the first, planned 
like a military expedition, organised by the Army, 
with properly secured camps for the 200-odd 
members of the archeological teams prepared in 
advance, and lines of communication running 
from the base headquarters in Beersheba 

This second venture, organised and co-ordinated 
by Yosef Aviram, was broken down into four sub- 
expeditions, under Nahman Avigad, 
Yohanan Aharoni, Pessah Bar-Adon 
and myself. After picking up our 
volunteers in Beersheba, on March 14, 
1961, we set out for our various destina- 
tions—Avigad for En Gedi, Bar-Adon 
for Nahal Mishmar, Aharoni for the 
southern bank of Nahal Hever, and 
I for the Cave of Letters on the 
northern bank of the same Nahal 
Hever (Fig. 1.) 

We did not expect to uncover 
very much in this cave, since we had 
gone over it the previous year. We 
therefore considered it a good omen 
that, soon after we had begun to work, 
two members of the group turned 
up a piece of stamped clay tied to 
a string, from the same niche which 
had produced the letters. 

The clay was obviously a seal with 
which one of the letters had been bound 
like the seal we found in 1960 of a 
man wrestling with a lion. Later, in 
Jerusalem, a photographic enlargement 
of this seal showed it to be of some 
foliage, either a lulav palm frond or 
a myrtle branch, both part of the ritual 
equipment of the Feast of Tabernacles. 

That afternoon I was working in 
the first chamber when a member 
of the team came hurrying in from 
the third chamber to report that in 
moving around he had stepped on a rock that 
‘* moved suspiciously ’’ and had lifted the rock 
to discover a niche containing “a basket full of 
all sorts of things ’’’ (Fig. 11). I hurried back with 
him to the niche, and after examining it decided 
not to move anything until we could get the 
expedition photographer to take pictures of the 
site and each of the finds as they were removed. 

When we started to remove the objects from 
the site, the first article extracted from the 
basket was a semi-circular wooden box, now 
empty, but which had once apparently contained 
a lady’s jewellery (Fig. 7). Then came a number 
of wooden plates in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion (Fig. 5), followed by a sickle, also in excellent 
condition, of the sort which to this day is used 
in the area by Arab peasants. 

Next came a pair of woman’s sandals; we were 
startled at their resemblance to the so-called 
‘* Eilat Sandals ”’ of our own day; we also brought 
up two keys on a ring, followed by a group of 
wood-handled knives, including one “ freshly ”’ 
sharpened knife. 

Beneath the basket containing all these articles 
lay a large waterskin, much like last year’s skin 
containing the letters, but in a very bad state of 
preservation. Before dealing with this, however, we 
decided to clear out the objects lying around it— 
an iron pan with two large handles, two little 
brass flasks, and a mirror. We seemed to be 
repeating last year’s finds, and this, of course, 
quickened the hope in us that, as happened last 
year, we would turn up a treasure of documents. 

Even as this thought struck me, my eyes fell 
on a scroll, neatly rolled and bound. Carefully we 
tucked it away in a bed of cotton in a box. Then 


entrances to caves. 


I caught sight of a strange object, a reed about 
30 cms. long. For a moment I thought we had 
found an ancient flute, but on examining it I 
could clearly see through one end of the reed that 
it contained a tightly-rolled papyrus (Fig. 13) 

Now I turned to the pile of cloth and the 
damaged waterskin. Reaching in, I picked up a 
cigar-shaped papyrus and then five more papyri, 
all lying together in a small leather pouch beside 
the waterskin. Then we removed the waterskin 
or, rather, as we later learned in Jersualem, the 
remnants of three waterskins. 

We continued emptying the cache, removing 
bundles of tatters—sacks, shirts, and a whole 
variety of material a woman might need for 
mending the family clothing. Then I reached 
down and fished up another bundle; more rags, I 
thought. But this one was nicely bound, and it 
proved to contain the treasure we were looking 
for (Fig. 8). There, in an opening in the bundle’s 
wrapping, I could make out dozens of papyri, 





FIG. 1. THE SCENE OF THE CAVES DISCUSSED IN THIS ARTICLE. THE ARROW POINTS TO 
THE ENTRANCE OF THE “CAVE OF THE LETTERS.” 
This aerial photograph shows the precipitous north bank of Nahal Hever, with the 


the archzologists operated. 


tightly rolled and packed—apparently the biggest 
single hoard of documents yet found in our cave 
or in any of the Jordanian caves (Figs. 9 and 10). 

Exhilarated, we made our way back to camp 
that evening and sent the papyri back to Jerusalem, 
to be taken immediately to Professor and Mrs. 
Biberkraut for unravelling. But the expedition 
still had more than a week’s work laid out 
for it, and in this week many other objects were 
discovered, all buried carefully under the blocks 
of stone. 

The five papyri from the leather pouch 

Directly after our return from the desert, I had 
my first glimpse of ‘the five papyri at the Biber- 
krauts’. Although I had been told they were 
written in a fine hand, the beautiful script I saw was 
superior to anything previously found in secular 
documents from this period. It was the work of a 
professional scribe and resembled the script of 
the Biblical fragments from Wadi Muraba’at and 
the Cave of Letters. The lines were perfectly 
straight, even though no ruler had been used, as 
was the practice in Biblical scrolls. 

The first document, written on a 27 by 10 cm. 
papyrus, contained twenty-seven lines of text and 
seven signatures, all intact except for several 
lacunz where the papyrus had been folded. 

The first line began, ‘‘ On the 28th of Marhesh- 
van year three of Shimon Ben Kosibah Prince of 
Israel . . . in En Gedi.” Here was irrefutable 
proof that the place named after the Bar Kochba 
dating designated where the contract had been 
signed and not the headquarters of Bar Kochba. 

This document turned out to be a contract, 
in which land previously leased to four men in 
common is now divided by them into two parts. 


On the top of the cliffs can be seen the ruins of the Roman siege- 
camp, with, behind them, the tents of the Israeli military encampment from which 


The lessor is ‘‘ Yehonatan Ben Mahanaim, admini 
strator of Shimon Ben Kosibah, Prince of Israe! 
in En Gedi.”” State lands, therefore, were leased 
to residents of the country through heads of 
the various administrative centres—in this case, 
En Gedi 

The deed stipulates the amount each pair 
shall pay to the state treasury for their part 
of the land leased. Payment was made in dinars, 
the Roman currency, which is also called 
“‘zuz"’ in our documents. The value of the 
dinar in Jewish currency is given as one séla 
to four dinars, the same formulation that appears 
in the Mishna 

The contract concludes with the signatures of 
the parties and the witnesses, some signing them- 
selves and some by proxy. Thus, it was a pleasant 
surprise to find Masabala Ben Shimon, to whom 
many of last year’s letters were addressed, as a 
proxy signer for one of the parties to the deal 
This Masabala served as military and civil head 
of the En Gedi sector, together with Yehonatan 
Ben Be’ayan. 

The contract is a type called an “ unfolded ” 
deed in the Mishna, as opposed to a “ tied up” 
deed. The Mishna states that in unfolded deeds 
the witnesses signed their names at the bottom 
of the text, while in the “tied up” ones they 
signed on the back. 

The second and third documents in this group, 
also written in Hebrew, represented again leases 
of land and are dated on “ the second of Kislev "’ 
of the same year, only three days 
after the first deed, and also from 
En Gedi. 

These three documents shed interest- 
ing light on several important aspects 
of the period of Bar Kochba’s rule 
We learn first that lands of the state 
were nationalised and were considered 
the property of Shimon Ben Kosebah, 
Prince of Israel, who, in fact, assumed 
all the prerogatives of the Roman 
Emperor. Furthermore this rule was 
tightly organised, and his administra- 
tors in the centres of his dominion 
and in the various cities and villages 
had charge of the civil administration 
and supervised the leasing of lands 
and the collection of taxes for the 
state treasury. 

We also learn the manner in which 
legal documents were drawn up, the 
method of payment, and the topo- 
graphy of the Dead Sea and En Gedi 
areas. The Hebrew language in the 
documents, closely resembling that of 
the Mishna, contributes rich new 
linguistic material and _ reflects in 
general the popular usage of the time 
The other two documents of this group 
are written in Aramaic and date to 
Bar Kochba’s first year. 

The fact that the documents from 
Bar Kochba’s first year are written in 
Aramaic, while those from his second and third 
years are in Hebrew, suggests that he made the 
use of Hebrew obligatory upon his deputies in 
official documents as soon as his government 
became firmly established. 

Found inserted in the reed (which a noted 
Jerusalem neuro-surgeon successfully extracted) 
—Fig. 14—was a deed of sale, in Aramaic, for 
half a vegetable garden in En Gedi, in which 
Eleazar Ben Shmuel again figures. This papyrus 
was badly damaged and not complete, and is still 
being deciphered. 

The opening of the large packet of papyri 
found in the waterskin under the basket did not 
prove difficult; the cords parted easily, revealing 
an impressive sight. Many papyri fell out, some 
tied together in groups and others, large papyri, 
folded separately. Many were badly eaten by 
moths and worms. : 

It was immediately evident that these differed 
from the documents described above. They pre- 
dated the revolt and were written partly in Greek, 
partly in Aramaic, or in a combination of the two, 
as well as in Nabatzan. In all, there were thirty- 
six documents in this packet. They constitute a 
full archive and shed light on many phases of 
life in Judza and the Dead Sea areas on the eve 
of Bar Kochba’s revolt. 

Since space does not permit any detailed 
description of the contents of these documents, 
it is only possible here to touch on a central 
theme—namely, the figure of Babata Bat 
(' daughter of ”) Shimon, owner of the archive. 

The earliest Aramaic document, written in 
large cursive letters and dated the twenty- 
fourth of Tamuz (July 14) in [Continued opposite above. 
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FIG. 2. ONE OF THE 
BUNDLES FOUND IN 
THE SECOND YEAR'S 
EXPLORATION OF THE 


- THESE 

ECTLY 
PRESERVED AND 
EVEN ELEGANT CLEAR 
GLASS PLATES. A 
SURPRISING BUT RE- 
WARDING FIND IN THE 
SAVAGE WILDERNESS 
BESIDE THE DEAD 

SEA. 


FROM GLASS 
PLATES TO A 
JEWEL CASKET: 
STRANGE FINDS 
FROM CAVES 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


Continued.) the third year of the 
Emperor Hadrian—i.e., A.D. 
120, presents the beginning of 
the family history of Babata. 
It is a “ gift deed’ in which 
Shimon Bar Menahem grants 
his wife, Miriam, daughter of 
Yosef, son of Menashe, all his 
property as a life gift. Aside 
from its rich legal termino- 
logy, this document informs 
us that Shimon is a resident 
of the village of Mahoza, in 
the territory of Zoar at the 
southern tip of the Dead Sea 
in the Provincia Arabia. It 
tells us that Shimon and 
Miriam are Babata’s parents, 
lists in detail Shimon’s posses- 
sions, and stipulates that if 
his and Miriam’s daughter 
becomes a widow, she may 
take possession of one of the 
storehouses for as long as she 
remains a widow. It is of 
interest to note here that this 
document is one of the finest 
and most complete examples 
of the double document which 
the Mishna calls the “tied 
up” deed, the witnesses sign- 
ing on the back and against 
the direction of the text. From 
further documents we learn 
of Babata’s marriage to 
Yeshua, son of Elazar, and 
that the couple had a son also 
named Yeshua. Babata be- 
comes a widow and remarries 
one named Yehuda Ben Elazar. 
Meanwhile, Babata becomes 
involved in a number of com- 
plicated legal tangles, among 
which is litigation with two 
guardians, “a Jew and a 
Nabatzan,”’ appointed for her 
son by a Petra Council decision. 
On October 12, A.D. 125, Caghaneaiteninasnenctresiiapsintemnntinania 
Babata files a claim with the Roman provincial governor for the payment of 
money owed her son by his guardians, and is represented here by her second 
husband, Yehuda Ben Elazar. Babata wins her case, for in another document 
of that data she requests and is granted the trusteeship of her son’s money 
held by the guardians. The next two years seem to have passed quietly for 
Babata. Then, in the winter of 127, she travels with her second husband 
Yehuda, to the headquarters of the commander of the Roman cavalry unit in 
Rabbat Moab to declare her property for a land census taken that year by the 
governor of the province of Provincia Arabia. But marital misfortune befalls 
her again, for in a document of September 11, 130, Yehuda is referred to as 
Babata’s late husband. The death of her second husband is followed by 
further acrimonious litigation with the guardians of the orphans of her first 
husband and with a certain Miriam of En Gedi, who allegedly “‘ stole property 
from the house of Yeshua, son of Elazar Khetushyon, your husband and my 
husband.” Miriam does not let this pass, but replies through a notary: “I 
have already asked you to keep your hands off my property.” The problem 
of how Babata and her family reached the Cave of Letters, where Yehonatan, 
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FiG. 4 ANOTHER OF THE MORE SURPRISING OBJECTS FOUND IN THE CAVE: 
A NET FOR CATCHING BIRDS. IT ALSO WAS WELL PRESERVED. 


FIG. 6. A “LATCH KEY” OF THE 2ND CENTURY A.D.’ ONE OF MANY ROMAN 
KEYS FOUND IN THE CAVE. THE SCALE SHOWN IS IN CENTIMETRES. 


“4 FIG. 5. A GROUP OF WOODEN BOWLS, IN EXCELLENT PRESERVA- 
TION, AND A SPOON, FOUND IN A BASKET CONTAINING DOCUMENTS 
* AND THE BOX SHOWN IN FIG. 7. 


df FIG. 7. A PAINTED WOODEN BOX, PRESUMABLY A WOMAN’S JEWELLERY 
CASKET. IT WAS FOUND EMPTY, WITH THE SEASON'S FIRST BATCH 
OF DOCUMENTS IN THE BASKET SHOWN IN FIG. 11. Bo 
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son of Be’ayan and Masabala (the rulers of En Gedi) took ref e, is at last 
solved. Miriam’s full name is given as Miriam, daughter of ion. In 
other words, she is the sister of Yehonatan Ben Be’ayan, to whom Shimon 
Bar Kosibah wrote during the revolt. When Yehonatan fled to the caves, 
he must have brought with him members of his f ily. Apart from the saga 
of Babata, a document of May 6, A.D. 124, is of special importance. It is 
the only Greek one written in En Gedi and deals with Yehuda, son of Elazar 
Khetushyon, a year before he married Babata and moved to Mahoza. For the 
first time we are given information on the course of Bar Kochba’s revolt in 
this region and on the status of En Gedi in Hadrian’s time, which is here 
referred to as a village of the Emperor. Yehuda borrows sixty Tyrian silver 
dinars from Valens, centurion of the First Thracian Cohort of 1000 infantry. 
He pledges to repay the loan plus 1 per cent. monthly interest in eight months, 
and as security pledges the “‘ compound belonging to my father Elazar.”” The 
boundaries of this compound are given “to the east—tents . . . west—terits 
and the workshop of that same Elazar, my father; south—the market. . . 
and north—the road and the fort.” On the eve of the revolt, [Continued overleaf. 
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ANT LIGHT ON BAR KOCHBA’S REVOLT. 
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{ FIG. 8 “THE TREASURE WE WERE LOOKING FOR .. . I COULD MAKE OUT DOZENS OF FIG. 9. THREE OF THE PAPYRUS DOCUMENTS FOUND IN THE BUNDLE SHOWN IN FIG. 8. SOME WERE 

ka. PAPYRI ": THE BIGGEST SINGLE HOARD OF DOCUMENTS FOUND IN THE CAVES. IN GREEK, OTHERS IN ARABIC, A FEW IN A COMBINATION OF BOTH, SOME IN NABATZAN 
Continued.| then, a company of 100 Thracian auxiliaries encamped at En Gedi. The significance of the finds. It has been over a year since the collection 


The cohort to which it was attached was probably organised during Trajan’s 
reign, but its presence here was unknown before the discovery of this docu- 
ment. Documents from centuries later mention that this cohort was 
stationed in the vicinity of what is to-day Amman, the capital of the kingdom 
of Jordan. With the outbreak of the revolt, the people of En Gedi apparently 
fought against this Roman unit. It is possible that the cult objects found last 
year belonged to these Romans. Other units were stationed nearby, and it 
may have been this cohort which afterwards besieged the Cave of Letters and 
the Cave of Dread from camps located on the precipices above. From this 
document, and from the other Hebrew documents of the Bar Kochba period 
which list names, we may one day be able to draw a map of En Gedi, its 
lands, its buildings, markets and citadels, nearly down to the last detail. 


of letters was discovered in the cave of Nahal Hever. However, the 
deciphering has only just begun. When it is finished, the philologians, 
historians, geographers and other scholars will have available a new 
source of knowledge of the Bar Kochba period. We can already say 
that these documents not only have a sentimental and national value as 
prime witnesses to one of the most heroic and tragic figures in Jewish 
history, but also have an objective scientific value because of the inform- 
ation they give about an important period of the Jewish people. The 
names of the Roman Consuls and Governors (some of them hitherto un- 
known) will provide important data for historians of the Roman Empire. 
Light is also shed on the three languages—-Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek—-at 
this stage of the development of each, and it is interesting [Continued below. 
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F1G. 19. DOCUMENTS FROM THE BUNDLE OF FIG. 8, AS THEY WERE FOUND, WITH THEIR ORIG 


THEM. MOST OF THEM CONCERN A WOMAN BABATA BAT SHIMON. 
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INAL STRING ROUND FIG. 11. AN EXTRAORDINARILY MODERN AND WELL-PRESERVED 


BASKET WHICH HELD DOCUMENTS AND THE JEWELLERY CASKET (FIG. 7). 
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FIG. 12. MR. AVIRAM AND MR. USSUSHKIN (PROFESSOR YADIN’S FIG. 13. A REED CONTAINING A PAPYRUS, LATER DIS- FIG. 14. . . . SOLVED BY A FAMOUS BRAIN-SURGEON (LEFT), 
ASSISTANT) EXAMINING A WELL-PRESERVED BASKET FOUND COVERED TO BE A DEED OF SALE. ITS EXTRACTION HERE SEEN WITH PROFESSOR BIBERKRAUT, WHO 
IN THE CAVE PROVED A PROBLEM... “ UNRAVELLED ” THE DOCUMENTS. | 








Continued.} indeed to find that all three could be used for military dispatches. 
Every detail, even the names of places and persons, will allow us to reconstruct 
that much more of the setting of the period, to establish how the war was waged 
by Bar Kochba, and how power was managed during the short war against the 
Roman Empire. Of even more poignant interest to us was the fact that the 
persons who had so carefully stored all these documents and personal and 
household articles in the caves had obviously hoped to come back and retrieve 


them for further use. Then, as we searched amid the ruins of the Roman camp, 
it occurred to us that we, who were unearthing the remains of the warriors of 
the cave in the cliffside below, were operating from a camp which had been set 
up by members of the Israel Defence Forces near the site of the old Roman 
camp. Israel’s soldiers of to-day were helping to restore to life, as it were, their 
comrades-at-arms of 1800 years ago. The symbolism of it all was something 
which not even the most hardened cynic could gainsay. 
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THE BRILLIANT WELSHMAN WHO BECAME THE LEGENDARY DOYEN OF BRITISH ART: THE LATE MR. AUGUSTUS JOHN, O.M. 


Mr. Augustus John, who died on October 31 aged 83, won respect and admiration 
during his lifetime such as few British painters have achieved. If it is still 
early to assess his real achievements, he was undeniably among the most 
gifted artists these islands have produced in the last 100 years. Born in 
Pembrokeshire in 1878, he studied at the Slade School from 1894, and first 
showed his work five years later. These were drawings, and it was as a 
draughtsman of astounding brilliance that he first attracted attention. Further 
attention was focused on the young painter as a result of the uproar certain 
of his portraits caused among the more Victorian-minded, and also because of 


his eccentric dress and behaviour. He became, in fact, the archetypal bohemian 
artist, wearing gold ear-rings and a sombrero, and roaming the country with 
gypsies whose language he spoke and who became the subject of numerous 
pictures. Portraiture brought him his greatest fame (his sitters included 
W. B. Yeats, James Joyce, Bernard Shaw and Dylan Thomas), yet probably 
his talents were best suited to large decorative compositions, for which he 
was unfortunately given all too little opportunity. He was invested with the 
Order of Merit in 1942. One of his sons, Admiral Sir Caspar John, is at 
present First Sea Lord. (Portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa). 
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SALVAGING WHAT REMAINS OF THEIR PROPERTY: SOME OF THE 10,000 OR 15,000 HOMELESS CITIZENS OF BELIZE. 


Here we show scenes of the terrible damage which was caused to Belize, the 
capita! of British Honduras, when it was struck by the Hurricane “ Hattie” 
on October 31. Over two hundred have been found dead as a result of the 
hurricane and it is feared that the number may be far higher. The Colonial 
Office has stated that there is an urgent need for emergency supplies for British 
Honduras. The Red Cross is giving immediate aid and will receive donations 
at its headquarters, 14, Grosvenor Crescent, Westminster. Donations can also 
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THE SEAFRONT WHICH WAS SWEPT BY WAVES AT LEAST 
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THE CITY WHICH IN WO TIME HAD BETWEEN 10,000 


be sent to the British Honduras Hurricane 
Thousands of homeless victims were bei 


estimate the damage to life and property but it has been said that 85 per cent. 
of Belize has been damaged or destroyed. The Governor, Sir Colin Thorneley, 
has declared martial law to prevent looting ; there had been outbreaks of looting 
by prisoners who had been released from jail just before the hurricane struck. 
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A WET SURVIVOR—AND OUTSIDE A NEARBY HOUSE WASHING 
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VICTIM OF HURRICANE 


ASTATED CITY OF BELIZE. 
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20 FT. HIGH AS HURRICANE “ HATTIE " STRUCK BRITISH HONDURAS. 
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AND 15,000 HOMELESS INHABITANTS AND AT LEAST 200 DEAD. 
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WASHING IS HANGING UP TO DRY, JUST AS USUAL. 
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The inhabitants of Belize had received warning of the hurricane and all but a 
few hundred of its 30,000 population had been evacuated to high ground at El 
Cayo before it came. The town which was worst hit was Stann Creek, thirty 


miles south of Belize, which had only about three houses undamaged. The 
sea covered much of Belize and destroyed all the records at Government House; 
when the water subsided thick mud and debris covered the city. The frigate, 
H.M.S. Troubridge, arrived from Jamaica with 25 tons of stores on board and 











ONE OF THE 200 OR MORE FOR WHOM HURRICANE “HATTIE” WAS THE END OF EVERYTHING ON OCTOBER 31. 


the U.S. aircraft carrier Antietam was reported to be on her way from Florida. 
Troubridge reported that all navigational aids around the harbour had been 
swept away. Belize was deprived of water since the hurricane cut the pipes 
from the wells outside the town. There is a great fear of epidemics appeals 
have gone out for medical supplies, drinking water and clothing. The speed 
of the hurricane when it struck Belize was estimated at 150 m.p.h. with gusts 
blowing up to 200 m.p.h. Heavy rain has made conditions worse. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 














I KNOW nothing about fencing, except that it 
requires great skill, has a ritual, indeed a 
mystique of its own, and is said to keep one alert 
of mind and lissom of body. In an age when 
gentlemen still occasionally settled their quarrels 
at the rapier point it was of considerable social] 
aud practical importance. Of all the various 
fencing masters of the 18th century, one name 
alone survives as head and 


FENCING INSTRUCTION, 1763. 


portraits is another question altogether; I would 
guess the attitudes are from the life, the features 
idealised to some extent, though the coarse nose 
may be literal. I know nothing about Chinnery, 
Jun., but all the drawings are by James Gwin 
(c. 1700-1769), who is not quite so obscure a 
person. I see he was originally a carriage painter and 
later did designs for books and, for a time, for the 
short-lived Battersea Enamel Works; he designed 
the plates for Boyce’s “‘ New Pantheon” of 1753 


All the forty-seven drawings are to be sold in 
one lot at a London auction on November 21. I 





shoulders above his com- 


my father instructed the two princes . . . he em- 
ployed John Gwyn a famous delineator at the 
time to make drawings . . . encouraged from the 
specimens which so pleased the Princes, he pub- 
lished a treatise on the science. The original 
drawings which my father stood for, he presented 
to his Majesty George III who graciously received 
him at Buckingham Palace.” 


I remarked above that Henry Angelo had 
some nice things to say about several artists. In 
his judgment of one in particular, George Stubbs, 
he was at least a century ahead of his generation, 
and he is very proud of the 
fact that Stubbs owed so 








petitors, partly because he = 








was a man of exceptional 
professional competence and ' 
charm of manner, and partly 
because he was well served 

by his son, whose tittle- 
tattling reminiscences—two : 
volumes published in 1830, ni iis 
and more in 1834—pay oe 
him an eloquent tribute and ; 
are valuable for the side- or 
lights they throw upon social > 5h 
history. ity 


This famous maitre | § 
d’armes was Domenico | E 
Angelo Malevotti Tremam- ' 
ondo (1717-1802), whom the _ | pes 
English took to their I! 
fashionable hearts as mere ee 
Domenico Angelo (his two | i , 
further names being beyond 

their capacity) and whose 
fencing Academy in Soho 

was the resort of all the | 
best people, Royal and not | 
so Royal, for many years. : 
The son Henry followed 
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os much to the elder Angelo’s 
friendship. ‘‘ Some of his 
earliest and best studies were 
made by his faithful pencil 
from my father’s stud,”’ and 
he goes on to point out that 
Stubbs was the first English 
painter who thoroughly 
understood the properties of 
the horse. He then notes 
i that the painter went to 

the grave without obtaining 

the reward of fame but adds 
| a handsome tribute to 
French perspicacity, 
“Cuvier’s fame,”’ he says, 
“deservedly accorded by 
the acclamation of all men 
of science, is rung through- 
out Europe. In England, 
it is lauded to the skies, 
whilst the ‘ Anatomy of the 
Horse,’ decidedly the first 
work of its kind in the 
world, by our countryman, 
Stubbs, still remains little 
more known than the useless 
a tne writings of old Dunscotus, 











his father as fencing instruc- 
tor with no less success, and 
in his rambling manner, 
under the heading ‘‘ My Own 
Boastings,”’ writes: ““I do 
not hesitate to say that, 
alluding to the nobility, some 
of the first characters of the 
last and present century as 
well as the most celebrated 
men who have distinguished 
themselves, have honoured 
me as their instructor in 
fencing. No Bishop ever 
preached to such a number 
of high rank; nor had any 
Lord Chancellor clients, nor 
Sir Henry Halford, or any 
other M.D., patients so illus- 
trious."”" He then prints a | 
list of his pupils to the year 
1817. He is an engaging 
snob and proud of it. At 
the same time he has all 
kinds of nice things to say 
about several artists, of 
which more later. Mean- 
while, about the drawings 
on this page. 





They have been chosen 
from a series of forty-seven, 
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4 or of any other puzzling 
* doctor of the metaphysical 





ONE OF A COLLECTION OF FORTY-SEVEN SEPIA WASH DRAWINGS MADE FOR DOMENICO ANGELO’S 
“L’ECOLE DES ARMES” BY JAMES GWIWN (c. 1700-1768). 


school. It should be told, 
however, to the honour of 
the French nation, irksome 
as may appear the con- 
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fession, that Stubbs’ immor- 
tal work is the theme of 
universal praise by all the 
scientific bodies of France.”’ 
Generous words, these, but 
foolish none the less and 
typical of Henry Angelo’s 
essential shallowness; 
Stubbs deserves his need of 
praise, but it is preposterous 
to put him on a level with 
so great a pioneer of scien- 
tific method as Cuvier. 


I commend his style, by 
the way, to connoisseurs of 
English as she was once 
wrote. Herewith a precious 
gem from his gossip about 
George Morland: “ About 
the year 1788, the genius 
of George Morland burst 
forth as a phenomenon in 
the graphic hemisphere. 
This highly-gifted young 
man, in the opinion of 











all neatly boundinacontem- | 
porary London binding ; they 
are the original sepia wash ; 
drawings from which were 

made the engravings used 

to illustrate Domenico 

Angelo’s book, “L’Ecole des 

Armes,"’ published in 1763. There is a title-page 
in French—as also are the captions beneath each 
drawing—signed by W. Chinnery, Jun., inscribed 
“I. GWIN del; Desseins Originauxz/ des/ Attitudes/ 
Continuee dans/ L’Ecole des Armes/ Publiee par 
Mr. Angelo l’an/ 1763.”’ There is a certain mono- 
tony apparent as one turns over the pages which 
would not affect a fencing enthusiast, but there 
is no denying the charm and elegance of the 
drawings, which, as Angelo supervised them, and, 
indeed, according to son Henry, was actually the 
model throughout for the principal figure, are 
also without doubt technically accurate—though 
to what degree they can be regarded as actual 
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connoisseurs, appeared 
likely to rival the works of 
the old masters of the 





A SMALL ERROR: ANOTHER OF THE GWIN ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ANGELO’S BOOK WHICH ARE TO BE SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S 
ON NOVEMBER 21. DOMENICO ANGELO MALEVOTTI TREMAMONDO (1717-1802) WAS A HIGHLY CELEBRATED ITALIAN 


MAITRE D’ARMES. (Size of bound volume 15} by 24} ins.) 


have just noticed that, according to the catalogue, 
while Angelo himself is the principal figure in 
them, Lord Pembroke, the Chevalier d’Eon and 
John Mortimer, the painter, were among the 
models for his adversaries. I am not disbelieving 
that statement but note that, as far as the features 
are concerned, all the swordsmen seem identical 
twins, from which I deduce that James Gwin made 
careful notes of the various attitudes of numerous 
obliging models, but was not concerned with a 
likeness. After the engravings were finished these 
original drawings were bound and presented to the 
young King George III, as Henry Angelo notes in 
his “ Pic-Nic or Table Talk” of 1834—‘ when 


Flemish and Dutch school; 
as his practice . . . was 
similar to that of these 
; distinguished ancients.’’ And 
this: ‘Hogarth was the great luminary of 
this species of art, and when his light went out, 
all the lesser lights were extinguished.” Finally, 
a report of Gainsborough’s opinion of King George: 
“ The King is a good connoisseur and conversant 
in the works of the old masters; much more so, 
indeed, than many of his courtiers, who hold 
their heads so high upon the advantage of foreign 
travel; Lordlings, who for all their prate about 
contour, carnations, and gusto, prefer a racer to 
a Raffael, and a stud to the studio of Michael 
Angelo himself.” As is well known, Gainsborough 
had a tongue as well as a brush and was no 
respecter of persons. 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES IN ART: LANDSCAPE AND 
PORTRAIT, HAWKING AND ‘“‘ WHALING ”’—AN EXHIBITION. 


“JONAH AND THE WHALE,” BY JAN BRUEGHEL 
“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN HAWKING,” BY PIETER WOUVERMAN (OFTEN KNOWN AS “ VELVET” BRUEGHEL) (1568-1625). 
(1623-1682), THE LESSER-KNOWN YOUNGER BROTHER OF PHILIP (Oil on panel; 16} by 28} ins.) 
WOUVERMAN. (Oil on panel: 13 by 10) ins.) 


—_—s 


“ MADONNA AND CHILD,” BY THE MASTER OF THE LIFE OF MARY ; “PORTRAIT OF FRANS SNYDERS,” BY ANTHONY VAN 
(MEISTER DES MARIENLEBENS) (fi. 1463-1480), AN ARTIST WHO “ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL,” BY GASPAR NETSCHER (1634-1604): DYCK (1599-1641): FROM VISCOUNT ALLENDALE’S 
WORKED IN COLOGNE. (Oil on panel: 14 by 14 ins.) A CHARMING STUDY. (Oil on panel: 14 by 10} ins.) COLLECTION. (Oil on canvas: 12 by 9 ins.) 


Hi »y 
« LANDSCAPE WITH COTTAGE,” BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1506-1665): ONE OF THREE WORKS BY THIS “STILL LIFE,” BY FLORIS VAN SCHOOTEN (1587-1658): 
ARTIST IN THE EXHIBITION. (Oil on panel: 15 by 25 ins.) CRAFTSMANSHIP. (Oil on panel; 154 by 224 ins.) 


i rd Koetser Gallery displays one of the outstanding were guests gathering for a gala ball. Even dogs are to be seen running around 
pie rang Berar set Old States te be aa at any dealer’s gallery before the High Altar. For sheer sumptuousness everything else pales after 
in London. The current autumn exhibition, which remains open at 13 Duke the splendour of these Panninis. Besides the paintings illustrated on this page, 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, until December 1, in fact has two Italian paintings there is a delicate and charming flowerpiece by the elder Bosschaert, a dramatic, 
as the most outstanding works in the show. They are both by Giovanni Paolo windswept landscape by Jacob van Ruysdael, and a fine Philip Wouverman. 
Pannini—one of the interior of St. Peter’s, Rome, and the other the interior Among the more minor works are a group of birds and insect studies by Jan 
of St. Paul’s, Rome. Both are richly ornamented architectural paintings, van Kessel and a Paul Brill of St. Jerome at prayer. There is also a second 
with numerous elegant figures parading throughout the nave as though they “Velvet ’’ Brueghel—a brilliant painting of a landscape with horsemen. 
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RECEIVE a 

great many let- 
ters about all 
aspects of garden- 
ing, but more about 
grapes and straw- 
berries than any- 
thing else. It is 
twelve years since I began trials of continental 
grape-vines in English conditions; and ten years 
since I started experimenting with remontant or 
everbearer strawberries from Europe and America. 
Time enough to come to some conclusions which 
can be relied on. 














The autumn strawberry crop this year, from 
plants moved to this garden in March, has been of 
very high quality but small in quantity. The 
number of varieties of these strawberries, which 
bear fruit continuously or in distinct flushes from 
July to December, is very great and at one time 
I had something like sixty all growing within the 
space of half an acre. Having 
done my share in introducing this 
excellent fruit to the English 
commercial and amateur grower, 
and to the English market, I hope 
that other gardeners will take over 
the job; for it is by no means 
finished, there are, certainly in the 
United States and probably in 
France, varieties still untried here 
and some of which may be very 
good indeed. But from my own 
trials I finally selected two, and 
at a pinch one variety, to provide 
us with strawberries until Novem- 
ber with a minimum of trouble. 
Where there is room for two 
varieties, then both “‘ St. Claude”’ 
and ‘‘Sans Rivale’’ should be 
grown, the latter for the latest 
crop ripened under barn cloches, 
the former for the September and 
October strawberries. Both varie- 
ties are French. An excellent 
American one is “ Red Rich,”’ 
with very large and handsome 
fruits of fair-to-good flavour. All 
three are now obtainable from some 
nurseries. ‘‘ St. Claude,’’ although 
a virus carrier which will convey 
the disease to our ordinary straw 


berries, ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ for 
example, is itself remarkably 
resistant; I have repeatedly propagated from 


my original stock for ten years, and go per 
cent. of the plants are healthy, vigorous and 
fruitful. But a curious thing has happened to my 
strain of this variety: in Kentit produced ample fruit 
and enough runners for propagation. In South Devon 
it fruits as well as ever, but it produces, or has 
until now produced, no runners at all. Now I 
know that all strawberries respond very sensitively 
to day-length; a variety which, at Latitude A 
produces fruit bud, produces runners instead at 
latitude B. But it does not seem possible that the 
“‘ St. Claude ”’ strawberries should be so sensitive 
as to respond by failing to produce stolons to the 
very small difference between the parish of Molash 
in Kent and the parish of Staverton in Devon. 


“St. Claude” strawberry plants are very 
neat, firm, dark-green; the fruit is carried on 
rather short stems and is apt to be hidden by the 
foliage. The plants begin to flower in May; it is 
important to pick off these early flowers, for if the 
plants are allowed to carry fruit in June, the late 
summer and autumn crop will be small and poor. 
After June 15, the flowers can be left to make fruit: 


OF VERY SMALL ONES- 
Reproduced from“ The Orchard and Fruit Garden,” 
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GRAPES AND AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


it will be at its best in late August and in Septem- 
ber, or into October. It will consist of very large, 
deep red, perfectly conical single fruits, and clusters 
of smaller but equally perfect berries later 


There is a remontant variety called ‘‘ Hampshire 
Maid ”’ on the market; it appears to me indistin- 
guishable from “ St. Claude.’’ 


“Sans Rivale’’ could not be more different 
to look at; instead of the rich, glossy dark green of 
** St. Claude,”’ its leaf colour is dull; and the foliage 
is relatively sparse and sprawling. On the other 
hand the flower stalks are very stout and tall. 
They carry each a few large fruits, rather angular 
wedge-shaped as a rule, light scarlet in colour; and 
an enormous number of very small fruits which are 
of very little use excepting for a late making of 
jam. The best practice is to pick off most of the 
secondary flowers and in that case the principal 





THE FRENCH REMONTANT VARIETY “SANS RIVALE,” WHICH HAS RELATIVELY FEW AND DULL- 
COLOURED LEAVES. EACH FLOWER STALK PRODUCES A FEW LARGE FRUITS AND A GREAT NUMBER 


s, Green and Co., 


fruits will be very large and good. ‘‘ Sans Rivale ” 
should be cloched in October, and the crop of 
strawberries follows ‘St. Claude.’’ Like that 
variety, ‘‘Sans Rivale’’ should be de-blossomed 
in May and until late June. It produces enough 
stglons for ordinary amateur propagation purposes. 
In both cases young plants should be set out every 
autumn and the old ones, which have borne fruit, 
scrapped. This is not essential, but it gives 
better results, for the crop of fruit from old 
remontant plants is poor. 


To sum up the results of grape trials over the 
twelve-year period would take 50,000 or 60,000 
words, but some useful information can be con- 
veyed more briefly! Among these results are the 
triumph of some of Mr. Barrington Brock’s white 
wines from Oxted, in “ blind ’’ competition with 
established continental wines; and the establish- 
ment of two commercial vineyards from one of 
which, the Hambledon vineyard of General Sir 
Guy Salisbury-Jones, an excellent white wine is 
now being sold. For the amateur who wishes, like 
his Tudor ancestors, to have a small vineyard for 
the provision of table wine in moderate quantity 


-WHICH ARE BEST THINNED OUT IN THE FLOWERING STAGE. 
” by Edward Hyams and A. A. Jackson, by courtesy of the publishers, 
Lid. 


through the year, 
the following advice 
can now be safely 
given. 


‘ It is much 

easier to make 
a tolerable white 
wine in England than a red one, although that, too, 
can be done. The best varieties hitherto discovered 
for that purpose, I mean for white wine, are two: a 
hybrid called ‘‘ Seyve-Villard 5.276"; and a 
Vitis vinifera variety called ‘‘ Riesling x Sylvaner.’’ 
The first is French, the second Swiss, being a cross 
between the two famous Rhine varieties but earlier, 
and more fruitful, than either. These should, if 
possible, both be planted, because although the 
wine of either is good, the wine from grapes of both 
blended in equal or nearly equal quantity is even 
better. But if only one can be planted, then 
choose the hybrid, for it is the least trouble- 
some grape to grow that I have ever grown, and 
I have now grown more than 
100 kinds. 














 Seyve-Villard 5.276." is, at 
least in Britain, so resistant to 
the fungus diseases which afflict 
vines that it is for all ordinary 
purposes immune. Therefore it 
requires no fungicide spraying. 
If well grown it begins to bear 
in its second year after rooting, 
having been grown from hard 
wood cuttings 1 ft. long, taken 
in the winter and planted in 
March. By its fourth year the 
crop is very heavy and it must 
thereafter be restricted by rather 
severe pruning or the vines tend 
to kill themselves by sheer hard 
work. The grapes, very beautiful 
tight bunches, ripen to pale amber 
in late October. The quantity 
borne by a single vine is so large 
that 100 vines, each occupying 
I square yard of garden space, 
may yield as much as thirty or 
forty gallons of wine. But they 
should not be allowed to do so. © 


“ Riesling x Sylvaner”’ is a 
vigorous and fast-growing vine of 
handsome appearance; it crops 
early in life, certainly in its third 
year from rooting the cuttings. The grapes are of 
medium size in medium-sized bunches and ripen 
pale golden-green. They are very sweet and aromatic, 
having many of the qualities of the Riesling parent. 
They ripen before ‘‘ Seyve-Villard 5.276," but can 
be left to wait for them so that all can be vinted 
together. The vines are susceptible to Plasmopara 
viticola mildew and therefore must be kept well 
protected by Bordeaux mixture (copper sulphate 
and lime) from late June or July, until the end of 
September. 


A very interesting vine which I introduced a 
year or two ago from America is the red-fruited 
“ Cardinal.” It makes a fine, ornamental plant, 
very beautiful in fruit with large bunches of almost 
burgundy-coloured grapes. These are of good 
flavour. It does well against a south wall. I have, 
alas, no stock to spare yet, but those with American 
friends can perhaps import hard wood cuttings in 
winter and try it for themselves. Any piece of 
ripe wood of one season’s growth, from any kind 
of grapevine, will strike root in a good, gritty 
loam and make several feet of growth in the first 
season. 


ANNA ANS 
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PRECOCIOUSLY BRILLIANT—BUT 


HOW MUCH MORE? 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE: AN R.A. EXHIBITION. 


“MISS EMILY DE VISME, LATER LADY MURRAY (DIED 1878).” PAINTED c. 1792. 


(Oil on canvas: 50 by 39 ins.) (Lent by H. J. Joel, Esq.) 


“POPE PIUS VII": PAINTED IN ROME FOR 500 GUINEAS. 
(Oil on canvas: 104 by §7 ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) was one of the prodigies of English painting. 
At the age of twenty he was summoned to Windsor to paint Queen Charlotte. 
Two years later he became an A.R.A., the following year he succeeded Reynolds 
as Painter-in-Ordinary to the King, and in another two years was elected a full 
Academician. (He became President of the Royal Academy in 1820.) His 
later career did not quite fulfil the promise of this meteoric rise to fame, yet he 
was an artist of great gifts, as the portraits of Pope Pius VII and of the Duke of 


(Oil on canvas: 14 by 11 ins.) 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin.) 


- ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 1ST DUKE OF WELLINGTON (1760-18652).” 
(Oil on canvas: 124 by 88} ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


(Left.) 

“EMILIA MARY 
BOUCHERETT (1796- 
1874) WITH A DOLL”: 
A DRAWING OF CON- 
SIDERABLE CHARM, 
SIGNED AND DATED 
1708. (Black and red 
chalk: 11} by 16} ins.) 
(Lent by Colonel M. E. 

St. J. Barne.) 


(Right.) 

“ARTHUR WELLES- 
LEY, 1ST DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON (17698- 
1862)." A NOTE ON 
THE FRAME STATES 
THAT IT WAS MADE 
ABOUT 1816. (Pencil 
and chalk on paper: 24 
by 21 ins.) (Lent by Sir 

Arthur Russell, Bt.) 


“RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A. (1750-1824).” 
(Oil on canvas: 50 by 40 ins.) (Lent by Major W. M. P. Kincaid-Lennox.) 


“FIELD MARSHAL BLUCHER (1742-1819).” (Oil on 
canvas: 107 by 7lj ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Wellington, both reproduced on this page, well show. An outstanding feature 
of the exhibition is the appearance of portraits from the Waterloo Chamber at 
Windsor Castle, which have been graciously lent by the Queen. Altogether the 
exhibition displays the strength and the limitations of Lawrence: as Hayden 
wrote of him, ‘‘ There were gleams of power about him which made me lament 
that Nature did not quite finish his capacity.” The exhibition, which is in 
the Diploma Gallery, closes on December 31. 
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RECEIVE a 

great many let- 
ters about all 
aspects of garden- 
ing, but more about 
grapes and straw- 
berries than any- 
thing else. It is 
twelve years since I began trials of continental 
grape-vines in English conditions; and ten years 
since I started experimenting with remontant or 
everbearer strawberries from Europe and America. 
Time enough to come to some conclusions which 
can be relied on. 














The autumn strawberry crop this year, from 
plants moved to this garden in March, has been of 
very high quality but small in quantity. The 
number of varieties of these strawberries, which 
bear fruit continuously or in distinct flushes from 
July to December, is very great and at one time 
I had something like sixty all growing within the 
space of half an acre. Having 
done my share in introducing this 
excellent fruit to the English 
commercial and amateur grower, 
and to the English market, I hope 
that other gardeners will take over 
the job; for it is by no means 
finished, there are, certainly in the 
United States and probably in 
France, varieties still untried here 
and some of which may be very 
good indeed. But from my own 
trials I finally selected two, and 
at a pinch one variety, to provide 
us with strawberries until Novem- 
ber with a minimum of trouble. 
Where there is room for two 
varieties, then both ‘ St. Claude”’ 
and ‘‘Sans Rivale’’ should be 
grown, the latter for the latest 
crop ripened under barn cloches, 
the former for the September and 
October strawberries. Both varie- 
ties are French. An excellent 
American one is “ Red Rich,”’ 
with very large and handsome 
fruits of fair-to-good flavour. All 
three are now obtainable from some 
nurseries. ‘‘ St. Claude,” although 
a virus carrier which will convey 
the disease to our ordinary straw- 
berries, ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ for 
example, is itself remarkably 
resistant; I have repeatedly propagated from 
my original stock for ten years, and 90 per 
cent. of the plants are healthy, vigorous and 
fruitful. But a curious thing has happened to my 
strain of this variety: in Kentit producedample fruit 
and enoughrunners for propagation. In South Devon 
it fruits as well as ever, but it produces, or has 
until now produced, no runners at all. Now I 
know that all strawberries respond very sensitively 
to day-length; a variety which, at Latitude A 
produces fruit bud, produces runners instead at 
latitude B. But it does not seem possible that the 
“St. Claude "’ strawberries should be so sensitive 
as to respond by failing to produce stolons to the 
very small difference between the parish of Molash 
in Kent and the parish of Staverton in Devon. 


“St. Claude” strawberry plants are very 
neat, firm, dark-green; the fruit is carried on 
rather short stems and is apt to be hidden by the 
foliage. The plants begin to flower in May; it is 
important to pick off these early flowers, for if the 
plants are allowed to carry fruit in June, the late 
summer and autumn crop will be small and poor. 
After June 15, the flowers can be left to make fruit: 
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Reproduced from“ The Orchard and Fruit Garden,” by Edward Hyams and 
Longmans Lid 


GRAPES AND AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


it will be at its best in late August and in Septem- 
ber, or into October. It will consist of very large, 
deep red, perfectly conical single fruits, and clusters 
of smaller but equally perfect berries later. 


There is a remontant variety called ‘‘ Hampshire 
Maid "’ on the market; it appears to me indistin- 
guishable from ‘ St. Claude.’’ 


“ San: rale’’ could not be more different 
to look at; instead of the rich, glossy dark green of 
“* St. Claude,”’ its leaf colour is dull; and the foliage 
is relatively sparse and sprawling. On the other 
hand the flower stalks are very stout and tall. 
They carry each a few large fruits, rather angular 
wedge-shaped as a rule, light scarlet in colour; and 
an enormous number of very small fruits which are 
of very little use excepting for a late making of 
jam. The best practice is to pick off most of the 
secondary flowers and in that case the principal 





THE FRENCH REMONTANT VARIETY “SANS RIVALE,” WHICH HAS RELATIVELY FEW AND DULL- 
COLOURED LEAVES. EACH FLOWER STALK PRODUCES A FEW LARGE FRUITS AND A GREAT NUMBER 
OF VERY SMALL ONES—WHICH ARE BEST THINNED OUT IN THE FLOWERING STAGE. 


. Green and Co., 


fruits will be very large and good. ‘‘ Sans Rivale ”’ 
should be cloched in October, and the crop of 
strawberries follows ‘‘ St. Claude.’’ Like that 
variety, ‘‘Sans Rivale’’ should be de-blossomed 
in May and until late June. It produces enough 
stglons for ordinary amateur propagation purposes. 
In both cases young plants should be set out every 
autumn and the old ones, which have borne fruit, 
scrapped. This is not essential, but it gives 
better results, for the crop of fruit from old 
remontant plants is poor. 


To sum up the results of grape trials over the 
twelve-year period would take 50,000 or 60,000 
words, but some useful information can be con- 
veyed more briefly! Among these results are the 
triumph of some of Mr. Barrington Brock’s white 
wines from Oxted, in “ blind ’’ competition with 
established continental wines; and the establish- 
ment of two commercial vineyards from one of 
which, the Hambledon vineyard of General Sir 
Guy Salisbury-Jones, an excellent white wine is 
now being sold. For the amateur who wishes, like 
his Tudor ancestors, to have a small vineyard for 
the provision of table wine in moderate quantity 


A. A. Jackson, by courtesy of the publishers, 


= 


through the year, 
the following advice 
can now be safely 
given. 

‘ It is much 
easier to make 
a tolerable white 
wine in England than a red one, although that, too, 
can be done. The best varieties hitherto discovered 
for that purpose, I mean for white wine, are two: a 
hybrid called ‘‘ Seyve-Villard 5.276"; and a 
Vitis vinifera variety called ‘‘ Riesling x Sylvaner.”’ 
The first is French, the second Swiss, being a cross 
between the two famous Rhine varieties but earlier, 
and more fruitful, than either. These should, if 
possible, both be planted, because although the 
wine of either is good, the wine from grapes of both 
blended in equal or nearly equal quantity is even 
better. But if only one can be planted, then 
choose the hybrid, for it is the least trouble- 
some grape to grow that | have ever grown, and 
I have now grown more than 
100 kinds. 














‘* Seyve-Villard 5.276." is, at 
least in Britain, so resistant to 
the fungus diseases which afflict 
vines that it is for all ordinary 
purposes immune. Therefore it 
requires no fungicide spraying. 
If well grown it begins to bear 
in its second year after rooting, 
having been grown from hard 
wood cuttings 1 ft. long, taken 
in the winter and planted in 
March. By its fourth year the 
crop is very heavy and it must 
thereafter be restricted by rather 
severe pruning or the vines tend 
to kill themselves by sheer hard 
work. The grapes, very beautiful 
tight bunches, ripen to pale amber 
in late October. The quantity 
borne by a single vine is so large 
that 100 vines, each occupying 
I square yard of garden space, 
may yield as much as thirty or 
forty gallons of wine. But they 
should not be allowed to do so. © 


“ Riesling x Sylvaner’”’ is a 
vigorous and fast-growing vine of 
handsome appearance; it crops 
early in life, certainly in its third 
year from rooting the cuttings. The grapes are of 
medium size in medium-sized bunches and ripen 
pale golden-green. They are verysweetand aromatic, 
havirig many of the qualities of the Riesling parent. 
They ripen before ‘‘ Seyve-Villard 5.276,”’ but can 
be left to wait for them so that all can be vinted 
together. The vines are susceptible to Plasmopara 
viticola mildew and therefore must be kept well 
protected by Bordeaux mixture (copper sulphate 
and lime) from late June or July, until the end of 
September. 


A very interesting vine which I introduced a 
year or two ago from America is the red-fruited 
“ Cardinal.” It makes a fine, ornamental plant, 
very beautiful in fruit with large bunches of almost 
burgundy-coloured grapes. These are of good 
flavour. It does well against a south wall. I have, 
alas, no stock to spare yet, but those with American 
friends can perhaps import hard wood cuttings in 
winter and try it for themselves. Any piece of 
ripe wood of one season’s growth, from any kind 
of grapevine, will strike root in a good, gritty 
loam and make several feet of growth in the first 
season. 
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PRECOCIOUSLY BRILLIANT—BUT 


HOW MUCH MORE? 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE: AN R.A. EXHIBITION. 


(Left.) 
“EMILIA MARY 
BOUCHERETT (1790- 
1874) WITH A DOLL”: 
A DRAWING OF CON- 
SIDERABLE CHARM, 
SIGNED AND DATED 
1793. (Black and red 
chalk: 11} by 16} ins.) 
(Lent by Colonel M. E. 
St. J. Barne.) 


(Right. ) 

“ARTHUR WELLES- 
LEY, 1ST DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON (1769- 
1852)." A NOTE ON 
THE FRAME STATES 
THAT IT WAS MADE 
ABOUT 1816. (Pencil 
and chalk on paper: 24 
by 21 ins.) (Lent by Sir 

Arthur Russell, Bt.) 


“AN UNKNOWN LADY”"—UNFINISHED, PROBABLY 


“MISS EMILY DE VISME, LATER LADY MURRAY (DIED 1878).” PAINTED c. 1792. 


(Oil on canvas: 50 by 39 ins.) (Lent by H. J. Joel, Esq.) 


“POPE PIUS VII": PAINTED IN ROME FOR 500 GUINEAS. 
(Oil on canvas: 104 by 57 ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830) was one of the prodigies of English painting. 
At the age of twenty he was summoned to Windsor to paint Queen Charlotte. 
Two years later he became an A.R.A., the following year he succeeded Reynolds 
as Painter-in-Ordinary to the King, and in another two years was elected a full 
Academician. (He became President of the Royal Academy in 1820.) His 
later career did not quite fulfil the promise of this meteoric rise to fame, yet he 
was an artist of great gifts, as the portraits of Pope Pius VII and of the Duke of 


(Oil om canvas: 14 by 11 ins.) 
(Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hodgkin.) 


‘* ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 1ST DUKE OF WELLINGTON (1769-1852).” 
(Oil on canvas: 124 by 88} ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


“RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, M.P., F.RS., F.S.A. (1750-1824).” 
(Oil on canvas: 50 by 40 ins.) (Lent by Major W. M. P. Kincaid-Lennox.) 


“FIELD MARSHAL BLUCHER (1742-1819).” (Oil on 
canvas: 107 by 7lj ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Wellington, both reproduced on this page, well show. An outstanding feature 
of the exhibition is the appearance of portraits from the Waterloo Chamber at 
Windsor Castle, which have been graciously lent by the Queen. Altogether the 
exhibition displays the strength and the limitations of Lawrence: as Hayden 
wrote of him, “‘ There were gleams of power about him which made me lament 
that Nature did not quite finish his capacity.” The exhibition, which is in 
the Diploma Gallery, closes on December 31. 



























THIS BUILDING SHOULD BECOME A HOTEL. 


ONE OF THE OLD CAPSTANS WHICH HAS SINCE BEEN REPAIRED BY VOLUNTEERS FROM 
H.MS. DEVONSHIRE. THE DOCKYARD IS TO BE REOPENED ON NOVEMBER 14 
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INCLISH HARBOUR 
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PLANS AND MAPS HAVE MADE THE RESTORATION MUCH EASIER. 


On November 14 the Governor-General of the Federation of the West Indies, 
Lord Hailes, is to reopen the Dockyard at English Harbour, Antigua. Many 
will be present of those who have been concerned with the restoration over the 
last ten years, including Sir Kenneth Blackburne, now Governor of Jamaica, 
who, when Governor of the Leeward Islands, was a prime mover in the founda- 
tion of the “‘ Friends of English Harbour.”” During those ten years more than 







830 THE ILLUSTRATED 


NELSON’S DOCKYARD AT ENGLISH HARBOUR: AN IMPORTANT 





THE COPPER AND LUMBER STORE BEFORE ITS RESTORATION. IT IS EVENTUALLY INTENDED THAT 


THE PAYMASTER'S HOUSE: OWE OF THE MANY CHARMING 18TH-CENTURY BUILDINGS AT ENGLISH 


A PLAN OF ENGLISH HARBOUR DRAWN IN 1750. USE OF THE ORIGINAL THE ENGINEERS’ WORKSHOP AND GUARDHOUSE. THE BRICKS USED IN THEIR BUILDING WERE BROUGHT OUT 


| 
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—_ 
THE RUINS OF THE ANCIENT SAWMILL AND THE SMITHY AT ENGLISH HARBOUR. THIS 
PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN BEFORE THE RECENT RESTORATION. 
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HARBOUR WHICH HAVE BEEN BROUGHT BACK TO USE. 





~ 7 % 
FROM ENGLAND AS SHIPS’ BALLAST. 


£50,000 has been collected for the work of restoration and the subscribers 
included the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. Nearly all the buildings 
except for the large Canvas and Clothing Store have now been restored; it is 
hoped that the Copper and Lumber Store will become a hotel. These photo- 
graphs mostly show the buildings before their restoration; their state after 
restoration can be seen on page 832. 























A VIEW OF NELSON'S DOCKYARD LOOKING ACROSS FROM CLARENCE HOUSE, WHICH WAS ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY, LATER WILLIAM IV. 
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A CONTRAST WITH THE SMART SCENE ABOVE: A VIEW ACROSS THE WATER BEFORE MUCH OF THE RECENT RESTORATION WORK. 
VIEWS OF ENGLISH HARBOUR, THE RECENTLY RESTORED 18TH-CENTURY NAVAL BASE ON ANTIGUA. 


As can be seen from these photographs English Harbour and its surroundings 
are so beautiful that now the Dockyard has been restored as a historical 
monument and as a harbour for,ocean-going yachts with a yacht chartering 
business operating throughout the Leeward and Windward Islands, it should 
not want for visitors. English Harbour was first used by naval ships in 1707, 
being specially selected because it gives such strong protection from hurricanes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Soon it was established as a naval base for careening and re-fitting and it 
played an important part in the struggle for the naval domination of the 
Caribbean. Not only did Rodney and Hood have associations with English 
Harbour but also Nelson, who had his headquarters there from 1784 to 1787. 
The Dockyard is now often called by his name. The Dockyard was employed 
as a naval base until 1899, when it was abandoned. 
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ENGLISH HARBOUR RESTORED: THE RECENTLY RENOVATED DOCKYARD. 


7 ee" SE tae 
A VIEW OF THE SAWPIT AFTER RESTORATION. THIS SHOULD BE COMPARED WITH THE THE MAST HOUSE WITH, IN THE BACKGROUND, THE STONE PILLARS OF THE BOAT HOUSE SAIL 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1951 ON PAGE 830. LOFT: ANOTHER VIEW AFTER RESTORATION. 








THE ADMIRAL’'S HOUSE, WHICH WAS ONCE SUPPOSED TO BE WHERE NELSON LIVED. HOWEVER, 
THE HOUSE WAS NOT BUILT UNTIL THE 1860'S. 


SOME OF THE BUILDINGS WHICH UNTIL THE EFFORTS OF THE FRIENDS OF ENGLISH HARBOUR 
WERE DERELICT : THE FORGE AND THE GUARDHOUSE. 


THE OFFICERS’ QUARTERS WITH, IN THE POREGROUND, SOME OF THE CAPSTANS WHICH WERE 


THE PAYMASTER’S HOUSE, WHICH IS NOW LEASED BY CAPTAIN V. E. B. WICHOLSON, 
REPAIRED BY VOLUNTEERS FROM H.M.S. DEVONSHIRE. 


WHO HAS BUILT UP A THRIVING YACHT CHARTER BUSINESS. 


Here can be seen some of the restoration work which has been carried out on the 

dockyard of English Harbour since 1951. Many of the buildings are shown as 

they were before that date on page 830. The running of the Dockyard is still ¢ that r in of the Boat 
dependent on voluntary subscriptions and donations, and fund-raising is | House, which was formerly a large double-storied building of which the lower 
still being carried on for the project. The Admiral’s House, which is seen here, used! for the storage and repair of ships’ boats; the upper floor 
was once thought to have been occupied by Nelson but, in fact, it was not built il Loft where sails were made and repaired. ° 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


A GENIUS OF HUMOUR: THE LATE MR. JAMES 
THURBER. 

Mr. James Thurber, who was famous for 

his brilliantly funny stories and illustrations, 


died in a New York hospital on November 2 
at the age of sixty-six. 


His name is par- 

ticularly connected with the New Yorker 

which he helped to edit and where much 

of his work, which later appeared in books, 
was first printed. 


CHAPLAIN OF THE SAVOY CHAPEL: 
THE REV. R. L. ROBERTS. 
The Queen has appointed the Rev. R. L. 
Roberts to be Chaplain of the Queen’s 
Chapel of the Savoy in succession to the 
Rev. C. Cresswell, who has retired. Mr. 
Roberts is a former Headmaster of Blun- 
dell’s School and he has been Editor of the 
Church Times since 1960 and Vicar of 
St. Botolph without Aldersgate since 1958. 


R.C. BISHOP OF LANCASTER: THE LATE RT. 
REV. T. E. FLYNN. 
The Rt. Rev. T. E. Flynn, the second 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Lancaster, died 
in a Preston hospital on November 4 at the 
age of eighty-one. He was ordained in 
1908 and held several teaching appoint- 
ments. From 1932 to 1939, when he was 
consecrated Bishop of Lancaster, he was 
rector of St. Mary's, Chorley, Lancashire. 


PROMINENT IN PUBLIC LIFE: THE LATE EARL 
OF STAIR, K.T., D.S.O. 
The Earl of Stair, K.T., D.S.O., died at 
Lochinch Castle on November 4 at the age 
of eighty-two. He was for forty years Con- 
venor of Wigtownshire County Council and 
for twenty-six years Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. He served in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and was twice Lord High Com- 
missioner of the Church of Scotland. 


OF THE GREEK ELECTIONS. 
Mr. Karamaniis, the Greek 
statesman whose National 
Radical Union Party won 
an absolute majority in the 
Greek elections on Oct. 29, 
is now forming his new 
Cabinet. He has been in 


a4 


SECRETARY-GENERAL OF | 


THE U.N: U THANT. 
On November 3, U Thant of 
Burma was unanimously 


Nations by the General 

ae in New York. 

He will hold the until 
April 1963. 


i 


RESIGNATION: HERR VON 
BRENTANO. 
Herr von Brentano, who 
has been the West German 
Foreign Minister for six 
years under Dr. Adenauer, 
handed in his resignation 
on October 30. He issued a 
public statement giving his 
reasons for his action. 


APPOINTED TO THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL: MR. JO GRIMOND. 
The Queen has approved 
the appointment to the 
Privy Council of Mr. Jo 
Grimond, M.P., who has 
been leader of the Liberal 
Party since 1956. Mr. 
Grimond is M.P. for Orkney 
and Shetland. 


“/ 


DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOOL 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ITALY: THE LATE 
SIGNOR LUIGI EINAUDI, WHO DIED IN ROME ON OCTOBER 30. 
Signor Luigi Einaudi, who has died in Rome at the age of eighty- 
seven, first became known for his writings on economics; he was 
nominated Senator in 1919. After serving in the fourth De 
Gasperi Cabinet after the war he was elected President of Italy 
on y 11, 1948, a post he held until 1955, when he was 
succeeded by Signor Gronchi. 


+, 


RECEIVED BY THE QUEEN: HIS EXCELLENCY 


@ THE LATE SHEIKH SULMAN 
BIN HAMAD AL KHALIFAH. 
Sheikh Sulman bin Hamad, 
who had ruled Bahrein 
since 1942, died on Novem- 
ber 2 at the age of sixty- 
seven. He did much to 
develop his country on 
modern lines from the oil 

revenues of Bahrein. 


Mypevreere sewenetn i 


THE NEW C.1.G.S.: GENERAL 
SIR RICHARD HULL. 
General Sir Richard Hull 
took over from Field Mar- 
shal Sir Francis Festing on 
November 1 as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. Sir 
Francis Festing takes up a 
temporary appointment in 
the Ministry of Defence. 





NEW CHIEF 


@RULER OF BAHREIN: 
SHEIKH ISA BIN SULMAN. 
Sheikh Isa bin Sulman, the 
eldest son of the late Ruler 
of Bahrein, announced on 
November 2 his succession 
to his father. The new 
Ruler, who is twenty-eight, 
was named heir-apparent 
by his father in 1957. 


ssonevvensersece: sen vocsensies 


TO RETIRE: THE BISHOP OF 
SHEFFIELD, DR. HUNTER. 
The Bishop of Sheffield, 
Dr. Hunter, announced on 
October 30 that he is to 
retire at the end of next 
March. Dr. Hunter be- 
came the Bishop of Shef- 
field in 1939. He is seventy- 
one. 


OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL 


RESIGNED FROM EXECUTIVE POST IN B.M.C.: 
SIR LEONARD LORD. 
Sir Leonard Lord, executive chairman of 
the British Motor Corporation, resigned 
at a board meeting on November 7. He 
will remain on the board in a non-executive 
capacity as vice-president of the a- 
tion. In 1922 he joined the H i 
Engine Co. He j the Austin Motor Co. 
in 1938 and became chairman in 1941. 


"1: Ne ROeCOnMeeeteMeNNsLONeSbLttLONLNUMNENEURLELIEEN{CROOLAA OLLIE LETTEPCEEONESCAOOLDOUANLOE NEALE TREO TON OONCEtONtOOON 
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SECRETARIAT: MR. WILLIAM J. VINES. 
Mr. Vines, the forty-five-year-old Austra- 
lian business chief, has been appointed to 
the new post of managing director of the 
International Wool Secretariat. He will be 
taking up his duties at the International Wool 
Secretariat Headquarters, Regent Street, 
London. This photograph was taken at a 

Press conference 
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ATO HADDIS ALEMAYEHU. 
His Excellency Ato Haddis Alemayehu was 
received in audience by the 7 on 
November 1. He presented the ers of 
Recall of his predecessor and his own 
Letters of Credence as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary from the 
Court of Ethiopia. He was or soy oe by 
other members of the Ethiopian Embassy. 


We regret that these captions have been transposed. 


DEFENCE GENERAL STAFF: GENERAL PUGET. 
General André Puget, of the French Air 
Force, was by the Cabinet on 
October 31 as the new Chief of the National 
Defence General Staff in succession to 
General Jean Olié, who has retired. 
commanded a French 

oup in Britain during the war and 

} se Aart Air Attaché in London. 
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TORTOISES, TURTLES AND TYRANNY OF WORDS. 


HERE is an increasing tendency towards the 

exchange of books between the Americans and 
ourselves, those written by American authors being 
published here in English editions, and those by 
British authors going into American editions. From 
the points-of-view of both publishers and readers 
this has advantages. Two nations enjoy the bene- 
fits of the works of their leading writers without the 
added costs of translation, and there are fewer 
difficulties over the idiom. This at least is true 
for books on natural history 

There is, however, a paradox: that the advant 
ages of a common tongue tend to be offset occasion 
ally by minor towers of babel. In no instance is 
this more marked than in dealing with a group of 
animals collectively known as the chelonians. The 
name itself is derived from the Greek for a tortoise, 
and in an English manual we read that the chelon 
ians include tortoises, terrapins and turtles. Ina 
corresponding American text-book we shall find 
that the chelonians are turtles: that and no more 
This source of confusion in the English language 
is a matter of history and 
can be sorted out into two 
phases. The basic fault 
lies, however, in geo- 
logical history 

There are numerous 
fossil remains of tortoises 
and turtles in the rocks 
of the British Isles 
date from the Chalk forma- 


»ome 


tions, 100,000,000 years 
old, others from the 
London Clay laid dowr 
40,000,000 years ag 
Included in the 
remains are those of the 
pond tortoise at present 
living in Europe, but 


which livedin Britain just 
after the last Ice Age 
So although these islar 
were once the home of 
many different kinds of 
chelonians there is, at the 
present day, none that is 
native 

At what point in 
English history the in- 
habitants of Britain were 
first introduced to chelo- 
nians is a matter of doubt 
We can only form a 
rough estimate from the 
derivation of the word 
“tortoise ’’ which is said 
to be from the Old French 
‘‘tortis ’’ meaning twisted, 
itself stemming from the 
Latin, and alluding 
presumably to the appar- 
ently twisted shape of the 
legs of a tortoise. The mere fact that the word 
is from the Old French suggests that the conquer- 
ing Normans may have introduced the Saxons to 
these animals. 

There was the word “ turtle ’’ in Anglo-Saxon, 
but that was applied to a bird which we know 
to-day as the turtle-dove. ‘‘ Turtle ’’ in Anglo- 
Saxon, which had its equivalent in other Germanic 
and Scandinavian languages, was also derived from 
the Latin, turtur, which is supposed to be imitative 
of the call of the dove. 

Other complications ensued, but these can be 
ignored here. The important point is that in 
England of the 12th century, the only word in use 
for chelonians was tortoise, applied indiscriminately 
to land-tortoises, water-tortoises, and marine tor- 
toises. This continued until at least the 16th 
century, and during that period, so far as we can 
tell, the only turtles were doves. 

It seems to have been at some time during the 
16th century, when three nations more especially 
were competing for sea-power, that English sea- 
men coming into contact with Portuguese sailors 
picked up the word “ tortuga,’’ Portuguese for 
chelonians (i.2., tortoises and turtles), and rendered 
it as “ turtle.’” So became established the distinc- 
tion between a land chelonian, or tortoise, and a 
marine or water chelonian, or turtle. 

In the 17th century, the early settlers in North 
America found a bewildering variety of chelonians, 


THE STOUT 


PARPOT-BEAK 


SUCH A DIET EXPLAINS WHY IT IS NOT CONSIDERED EDIBLE BY HUMAN BEINGS 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


of which the most conspicuous, for size and 
abundance, was one living in the rivers and now 
called the snapping turtle. The shell of the snapper 
is more high-domed than that of a marine turtle, 
nearer to the shape of the shell of a land tortoise 
As a result the name “ turtle’ became extended 
in the language of the settlers to include more 
chelonians than are embraced by the same word 
as used in the land from whence they had come, 
until to-day their descendants give it pride of 
place in speaking of chelonians as a whole 

It is usually conceded that man owes his 
superiority over the beasts of the field to his 
ability to use words to express ideas. It is also 
usually conceded that the tremendous advances in 
our civilisation are due largely to our ability to 
exchange precise ideas by the precise use of words 
One is sometimes tempted to feel that this is to 
overstate the case, that too often we confuse issues 
and muddle our ideas by our failure to use words 





WHICH CAN CHEW LARGE CONCH SHELLS AND SNAP A THICK WALKING-STICK IN HALF 
ITS OWNER IS THE LOGGERHEAD TURTLE, WHOSE UNUSUAL DIET INCLUDES A HIGHLY POISONOUS JELLYFISH AND ALSO 
THE LOGGERHEAD SPONGE, A MOUTHFUL OF WHICH MUST APPROXIMATE TO A MOUTHFUL OF GLASS SPLINTERS. PERHAPS at least as far back as 


precisely. The Tower of Babel is not yet com 
pletely in ruins, as the word “ terrapin” shows. 
This 1s the word used in England for a tortoise 
(or turtle) that lives in fresh water, in contrast to 
the turtles that live in the sea. It is a word seldom 
found in the American books on natural history, 
where it is more often replaced by such terms as 
freshwater turtles, mud-turtles, river turtles, and 
the like. Yet‘ terrapin ”’ is said to be a corruption 
of an American Indian word for chelonians living 
in rivers and ponds, and if anyone should have 
retained the word to its full it should have been 
the Americans, not the conservative, insular 
British. 

Although tortoises are now so much favoured 
as pets, the marine turtles, by contrast, have been 
preyed upon by man probably since he first began 
to draw sustenance from the sea. Yet, strikingly, 
they are the least-known to us of all the chelonians 
Even their classification, at least so far as the 
identification of species is concerned, is still in 
doubt. Their comings and goings also are still 
largely unknown, although a few years ago a 
scheme was initiated in Sarawak for studying the 
migrations and movements of the green turtle, and 
more recently there has been word of researches 
undertaken from the University of Florida to study 
the habits of the same species by attaching balloons 
and small radio sets to the backs of the 
turtles. 


(Photograph by Jane Burton.) 


The human predation referred to is most 
damaging in regard to turtle eggs. The true turtles, 
as they are sometimes called, include the hawks 
bill, green turtle and loggerhead. In addition, 
there is the leathery turtle, also called luth and 
leatherback. The hawksbill yields the tortoise 
shell of commerce, the green turtle is in demand 
for soup, the loggerhead is not eaten although it 
seems to have been killed in large numbers at 
one time for its oil, used in burning and for dressing 
leather. Whether the leathery turtle has been put 
to such use is difficult to ascertain. Its flesh is not 
palatable, but it is on record that flesh, skin and 
bones are saturated with oil, and that a specimen 
in a museum may drip oil for years. The leathery 
turtle also escapes the worst form of human preda 
tion because its breeding places are largely unknown 
and its eggs, presumably, are not molested 

The same cannot be said of the other marine 
turtles. In these, the nesting habits follow the 
familiar pattern. The females come up the sandy 
tropical beaches, dig pits for their eggs, lay any 
thing up to 200 in a pit, 
cover it up skilfully with 
their flippers so that the 
position of the eggs can 
not be detected by human 
eyes, then wander down 
the beaches to the sea, 
leaving a trail in the 
sand with their flippers 
that points the way to the 
hidden nest. Asa result, 
turtle eggs by the millions 
have been harvested each 
year for a very long time 

There is a _ further 
curiosity in the matter 
of names. It concerns 
both a turtle and also an 
item in its diet. There 
is more than one species 
of loggerhead but the 
best known is the red- 
brown loggerhead (Caretta 
caretta) seen in places as 


far apart as_ Florida, 
Ceylon and the Great 
Barrier Reef. One of its 


outstanding features is 
the large size of its 
head relative to _ its 
body. Several kinds of 
objects have received the 
name of loggerhead, but 
it seems to have meant 
originally a large head, 
numskull or blockhead 
The use of the name for 
the turtle can be traced 


1738, at a time when 
turtles were so numerous 
on the islands of the West Indies that place names 
resulted from them, such as the Dry Tortugas, 
islands to the north of Cuba and to the south-west 
of Florida, and Loggerhead Key in Florida. 

The loggerhead turtle also wanders to Europe 
where occasionally it is found in summer off the 
coasts of the British Isles. There are also numerous 
reports of it in the Mediterranean, some dating 
from early times. Aldrovandi, writing in the 16th 
century, tells how he offered a thick walking stick 
to one of them that was publicly exhibited in 
Bologna. The animal “ bit it in two in an instant."’ 
Like all other chelonians, the loggerhead has no 
teeth, its jaws being armed with horny coverings 
like a parrot’s beak. Since it can bite through a 
thick stick easily it is no surprise to find that in 
addition to eating fish and crabs it feeds mainly 
on molluscs and can crush stout conch shells. By 
contrast it eats the Portuguese man-o’-war, a jelly- 
fish as soft as the conch shell is hard, and one, 
moreover, that is armed with thousands of potent 
stinging-cells, which presumably do not bother the 
turtle. " 

An animal that can eat this virulent jellyfish 
should be able to stomach anything, so perhaps 
there is no further surprise to be told that another 
item in its diet is the hard, barrel-sized sponge with 
a glassy skeleton, the so-called loggerhead sponge 
of the West Indies and Florida, which is said to be 
so named because it is eaten by the turtle. 
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CHECKING RADIO-ACTIVE FALL-OUT: TESTS 
ON THE RESULTS OF THE RUSSIAN BOMBS. 


AN AIRCRAFT LEAVING A NORTHERN IRELAND R.A.F. BASE CARRYING SPECIAL SAMPLES OF 


RADIO-ACTIVE DUST TO HARWELL FOR ANALYSIS. 


A B.0.AC. 707 AIRLINER HAVING ITS EXTERIOR WASHED DOWN BY MEN WEARING PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


AGAINST THE POSSIBLE ACTION OF FALL-OUT. 


A SAMPLE OF MILK ABOUT TO BE TESTED FOR RADIO- 
ACTIVITY AT AN AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


There has been much concern recently over the possible effects of the recent 
series of Russian nuclear tests. The means of testing the extent of fall-out are 
many; in one of these an R.A.F. aircraft is sent out over the North Atlantic 
carrying filter papers in canisters which pick up radio-active dust. These are 
then flown to Harwell for analysis. Milk from all over the country is sent to 
special centres to be tested for the presence of radio-active iodine. The latest 
British measurements of radio-activity seem to show that the two largest Russian 


A RAINFALL MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN SHOWING ALL THE 


PLACES FROM WHICH MILK IS SENT FOR TESTING. 


A CANISTER FILLED WITH FILTER PAPER WHICH COLLECTS RADIO-ACTIVE DUST 
BEING FITTED TO AN AIRCRAFT BEFORE IT FLIES OVER THE ATLANTIC. 


MILK BEING TESTED FOR RADIO-ACTIVE IODINE AT A LABORATORY OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL AT LETCOMBE REGIS. 





A MULTI-CHANNEL ANALYSER IN USE AT WANTAGE. THIS 
INDICATES THE AMOUNTS OF RADIO-ACTIVITY. 


explosions have not so far contaminated the lower atmosphere to an appreciable 
extent. However, at the time of writing the peak effect of the 50-megaton 
bomb exploded on October 30 was not fully known. Aircraft coming into London 
Airport are checked for the presence of radio-activity and their exteriors are 
washed down by men wearing special protective clothing. It now appears 
unlikely that emergency measures to protect babies from dangerous levels of 
radio-active iodine in milk will be necessary. 
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OF THE THEATRE. 














HENEVER I hear the word 
‘“‘ Anzac,”” which may need to be 
interpreted to a new generation as Australian and 
New Zealand Army Corps, I think of Masefield’s 
** Gallipoli,’’ the historical evocation that—to 
borrow phrases from it—breaks the heart with 
pity and pride, goes beyond the guard of the 
English heart: ‘‘ They were the flower of the 
world’s manhood, and they died as 
they had lived, owning no master on 
this earth.”* That is why, when listening 
to Alan Seymour’s “ The One Day of the 
Year,”’ now at Stratford East—and soon, 
I am certain, to reach the West End—I 
can have little feeling for its young 
people, burdened by an _ arrogance 
unaccompanied by perceptive sympathy. 


Mr. Seymour's play, urgent and harsh, 
forces us to listen. We are engaged 
sternly with these people in a working- 
class district of Sydney. Though I feared 
for a moment at curtain-rise that the 
night would be just another brash 
shouting-match in the kitchen, the 
dramatist does not employ his characters 
as megaphones through which to be 
wantonly and cheaply bellicose. The 
play is about father, mother, son and 
two friends. They can stand for many 
other groups beyond the walls of this 
shoddy little house. It is the everlasting 
clash, the invariable misunderstanding, of 
age and youth; but it is presented to us 
here by a dramatist with a mind, who 
can speak fairly for each side. If, as I say, 
my own bias is obvious, that is simply 
because the tale of Anzac resistance 
at Gallipoli has been for me one of 
the great stories of our century. 


Mr. Seymour makes the legitimate 
point that the modern celebration 
of Anzac Day in Australia has become 
painfully tarnished. After the dawn 
services and the parades the day 
ends usually in the wrong kind (I 
quote from the programme) of 
“ tumultuous reunion and celebra- 
tion.”” Young people come to regard 
it as both a sad glorification of war 
and a repellent burst of rowdyism. 
Their imagination is inflexible: they 
can neither summon the heroism of 
Gallipoli nor realise what it meant 
to the national pride of their land: 


This story shall the good man teach 


his son; 

And Crispir Crispian shall ne’er 
go by, 

From this day to the ending of the 


world, 
But we in it shall be remembered .. . 


Naturally, we cannot generalise. In 
Australia many of all ages consider 
Anzac Day as it should be considered. 
But the cleavage is there, and in 
examining it Mr. Seymour is able 
also to explore the deep and, in 
some places, widening crevasse be- 
tween the generations. 


PANNELL) AND 


Briefly, the father in this play, 
a loud-mouthed, ineffective man who 
has failed in life, regards Anzac Day as his one 
great moment in the year. As he shares in the 
corporate pride, his own pride returns. He was 
too young for Gallipoli, but he fought in the 
Second World War: he is a free-born Australian 
who is not to be patronised. His 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


his kind, tolerant mother—he has all the 
makings of a rebel. Here he is aided by a 
wealthy fellow student, a hard, arrogant girl who 
wants to show up Anzac Day in the University 
newspaper. What better than candid-camera 
photographs as the day wanes into a drunken 
party? She will do the article, and the boy can 
take the pictures. Right? 





FROM THE DOUBLE FEATURE, “THE AMERICAN DREAM” AND “THE DEATH OF 
BESSIE SMITH” (THE FAMOUS AMERICAN BLUES SINGER), BY EDWARD ALBEE: 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) MRS. BARKER (JEANNE WATTS), DADDY (ROBERT AYRES) AND 


MOMMY (MAVIS VILLIERS) IN “ THE AMERICAN DREAM.” 





FATHER COOK (RON HADDRICK). “THE ONE DAY OF THE YEAR,” SET IN A 
WORKING-CLASS DISTRICT OF SYDNEY, IS BY ALAN SEYMOUR. 


I need not continue with the plot. Its develop- 
ment is predictable. What is much less predict- 
able is the dramatist’s fairness to all of his people. 
The conflict of minds, affections and opinions in 
the third act is most surely treated. We come 









from the theatre ready to argue, knowing 

that we have been in the presence of five 

living persons, the few who can speak for many. 
The dialogue could be closely winnowed, with ad- 
vantage to all; but it is a genuine and disturbing 
play, acted as well as we could wish and by an 
Australian cast. Credit, then, toall: to Ron Haddrick 
(father), Nita Pannell (mother), Lewis Fiander 
(son), Patricia Conolly (girl friend), and 
Reg Lye as the old Digger who, in the 
play’s most moving passage, does frame 
words for what he remembers of Gallipoli, 
and does so with a crude, halting 
eloquence. No need for him to strip 
his sleeve and show his scars; but 
memory at last is put into speech. The 
play, not for the over-sensitive, must 
come to a more central stage; it deserves 
a run. 


So, too, does that intensely different 
piece, Pinero’s classic drama of sixty- 
eight years ago, ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,”” which Brian Oulton has 
revived in the “‘ round ”’ at the Pembroke, 
Croydon: a courageous experiment that, 
with Mr. Oulton’s wise care for the needs 
of this kind of theatre, comes through 
excitingly. I was glad to see the impact 
of Pinero’s work on an audience of 
which, I imagine, few had met it 
before (or, maybe, heard of it). Its 
narrative compels; but the play is not 
merely well-made, it is real. Knowing how 
closely Pinero had to keep within the con- 
ventions of his time, we can appreciate the 
art with which he suggested everything he 
wished. This production could well 
reach a West End theatre. It has the 
benefit of Faith Brook’s properly full- 
scale advance upon Paula, the loyalty 
of Michael Aldridge’s Aubrey, and 
the buoyancy of William Fox’s Cayley. 
Our gratitude to Mr. Oulton for 
his faith, and for his judgment in 
adjusting the text and ordering the 
performance. 


Pinero uses the theatre like 
a master. Edward Albee, the author 
of a double bill, ‘The Death of 
Bessie Smith”’ and “The American 
Dream,”” at the Royal Court, uses 
it like a striving pupil, or, rather, 
like a man who stumbles about in 
the dark, goblin-led: his craft can 
keep no pace with his desires. The 
first play, which seems for a few 
minutes as if it might turn into some- 
thing reasonable, is shrilly repetitive. 
The second is the trouble, an exercise 
in non-communication, a joke that, 
I hope, is no longer modish, a move- 
ment so sluggish that it is hardly 
visible to the naked eye. Gene 
Anderson stings her way tirelessly 
through the first piece—a sustained 
performance—but, otherwise, there 
is not much to discuss. 


HUGHIE (LEWIS FIANDER) HAS BROUGHT HIS GIRL FRIEND (PATRICIA CONOLLY) HOME FOR 
THE FIRST TIME. THE SITUATION BECOMES A LITTLE STRAINED WITH MOTHER (NITA 


Mr. Albee, I think, could have 
learned a good deal from Martin 
Holmes, author of ‘“‘ A Man Called 
Dante,”” at the Hovenden Theatre 
Club. He could have learned how to expand a 
narrative, to hold a theatre, and to write prose that 
gleams: civilised prose informed by the author's 
love of medieval Italy, but never thoughtlessly em- 
purpled. Valery Hovenden’s young cast could 
express it. We look for intelligent speak- 





friend, an older, apparently inarticulate, 
man, is one of the original Diggers: he 
knows what Gallipoli meant, though for 
some time in this play he is unable to 
say so and we may regard him at 
first as just another crumbling old 
sweat. 


The son of the house, now at the 
University, is dangerously muddled. 
Growing weary and ashamed of his 
parents—his trumpeting husk of a father, 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ A WREATH FOR UDOMO” (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Earl Cameron and 
Edric Connor in a play by William Branch from the novel by Peter Abrahams. 
(November 2.) 
“THE ORESTEIA” (Old Vic).—The Aeschylean trilogy, presented by the 
Oxford Playhouse company, with Catherine Lacey, Ronald Lewis, Yvonne 
Mitchell, Joss Ackland. (November 7.) 
“THE LONG SUNSET.” (Mermaid).—R. C. Sherriff’s play about Britain in 
the twilight in the year the Romans withdrew. Joseph O’Conor and Josephine 
Wilson are in a cast directed by Bernard Miles. (November 7.) 


ing here, and though the Dante was 
chosen, I presume, rather for his aspect 
than his manner, such people as Dione 
Ewin, Bruce Taylor and Roger Swaine 
gave proper care to Mr. Holmes’s text. 
The dramatist’s Dante, for a while 
a proud, lonely wanderer, is a man for 
our belief: he, too, can go beyond the 
guard of our hearts. 

* “ Gallipoli,” page 49 (Heinemann, 1935 
edition). 
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BEAUTIFUL VETERANS AND BEAUTIFUL 
NEWCOMERS; BRICKS; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


PEAR. 
PASSING THE STARS AND STRIPES ON THE ROAD TO BRIGHTON—GUY FAWKES DAY: A 1902 


THE FIREWORK PARTY THAT GOT OUT OF HAND: THE BUNGALOW IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
GILLET-FOREST (LEFT) AND AN 1899 HAYNES-APPERSON. 


IN WHICH AN EXPLOSION ON NOVEMBER § KILLED THREE PEOPLE. 
228 cars started on the annual London to Brighton veteran car run, and of those 215 completed 
the course. No modern car (i.e., built after 1905) could enter. 


Fire gutted this bungalow at Wraysbury, Bucks, owned by the impresario, Mr. John 
. Among the first arrivals Kennedy, who manages the actors Mr. Tommy Steele and Mr. Sidney James. Among 
was a 1898 Stephens, which Mr. R. J. Stephens has driven for over sixty years. those who escaped was the actress, Miss Diana Dors, who was pushed through a window. 








READ ANY GOOD BRICKS LATELY? THE BUILDING CENTRE’S NEW BRICK LIBRARY WHICH HAS LIKE A TANK WITH A NOSE FULL OF THORNS: A HUGE AND NEW DRILLING MACHINE BRISTLING 

BEEN OPENED AT 26, STORE STREET, LONDON, W-C.1. WITH GADGETS AND DESIGNED FOR COLLIERY WORK, WHICH COMES FROM THE SOVIET 

This library is a reference collection of the facing bricks made in the chief brickworks of UNION AND IS HERE BEING QUIZZICALLY EXAMINED BY TWO MINERS FROM A NORTH OF 

England and Wales. Its purpose is to enable architects, structural engineers, surveyors or ENGLAND COLLIERY, WHERE IT WAS ON VIEW. 
builders to find out what bricks are available in a certain locality. 


rEr IONS GENERAL EMB! THING BEAUTIES: REPRESENTATIVES FROM THIRTY-TWO NATIONS IN LONDON TO COMPETE FOR THE TITLE OF “ MISS WORLD " ON NOVEMBER 9. 
tes a4 yey NOT BE SECRETARY-GENERAL IN THIS ASSEMBLY, AND HOW HARD TO REMAIN NEUTRAL? 
, Korea, Lebanon, Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Ceylon, Nationalist China, C s, Denmark, Equador, 
The countries represented here are: (top | b tor.) tavaet, Oe ee Spain, Surinam, | Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, India and ‘Ireland. The competition was 
saeows, | ay? Seslent, tnt Kingiom pes the United States; (lower row, 1. to r.) due to take place at the Lyceum Ballroom. First prize is £2500. 
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WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 











rT‘HAT still-very-young American writer, Mr. 

Truman Capote, has given us in “‘ Breakfast at 
Tiffany's "’ quite the wittiest short novel of its 
sort since Miss Anita Loos gave us “‘ Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.”’ It would be an understatement 
to say that I read it at a sitting: I read it twice 
at two sittings, in the course of a long journey 
and with nothing but a British Railways lunch in 
between. The kind of life that Mr. Capote so 
racily depicts may be low. But then, low life is 
in the highest fashion, and we must move with the 
‘brisk and giddy-pacéd”’ times. After all, Mr 
Capote’s deplorable heroine, Holly Golightly, of 
New York, is not only a little sister to Miss Loos’ 
Lorelei, but also a distant cousin to Thackeray’s 
Becky Sharp, who was considered a distinctly low 
and daring creation when she burst upon the 
polite world of the halcyon year of 1847. We are 
now in the—ha, ha !—halcyon year of 1961 


There is neither time, space or need to describe 
Holly, unless we let her do it herself in a speech 
to the young writer living upstairs (the book’s 
narrator)—a speech which, incidentally, explains 
the story’s title: ‘‘ I don’t want to own anything 
until I know I ’ve found the place where me and 
things belong together. I’m not quite sure where 
that is just yet. But I know what it ’s like. It’s 
like Tiffany’s. Not that I give a hoot about 
jewellery. Diamonds, yes. But it’s tacky to 
wear diamonds before you ’re forty; and even 
that 's risky. They only look right on the really 
old girls. Wrinkles and bones, white hair and 
diamonds: I can’t wait. But that ’s not why I ’m 
mad about Tiffany’s.”’ 


She goes on to explain that neither drink nor 
drugs can dissolve the angst which occasionally 
afflicts her spirits. What she finds that does her 
most good is to take a taxi and go and gaze into 
the shop windows of the smart jeweller’s shop in 
Fifth Avenue:—* It calms me down right away, 
the quietness and the proud look of it; nothing 
very bad could happen to you there, not with 
those kind men in their nice suits, and that lovely 
smell of silver and alligator wallets.” Nothing 





IN THE JUROW-SHEPERD PRODUCTION, “ BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S,” HOLLY GOLIGHTLY 
(AUDREY HEPBURN) CHATTING WITH ONE OF HER ACQUAINTANCES AT THE PARTY. 


very bad can happen to Holly anywhere, come to 
this. She is half happy-go-lucky, and half-harlot. 
One could get moral about her and say she is 
the most deplorable of sluts, since she takes the 
dollars—hundreds of them—and runs away before 
fulfilling her side of the bargain. But the wit 
she utters—and all the wit describing her and 
her friends—makes us unable to maintain a 
frown either at the novel or at the film 


LOW, LOWER, LOWEST. 
By ALAN DENT. 


But the heart and soul of the hullabaloo is 
Audrey Hepburn’s Holly. Lovers of the novel 
may take a little while—but only a little while— 
to be reconciled to the fact that Miss Hepburn 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





AUDREY HEPBURN AS HOLLY GOLIGHTLY IN “ BREAKFAST 
AT TIFFANY’S.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ The delicious and sylph-like Audrey 
Hepburn may or may not be ideally suited to the part of 
the go-getting Holly Golightly, the heroine of Mr. Truman 
Capote’s very witty short novel, ‘ Breakfast at Tiffany's.’ 
But those who see the film without having read the story 
will be unable to envisage any other Holly when they rush 
to read the original. Similarly, those who re-read the 
story will now have to readjust their mental view of 
Holly to coincide with Miss Hepburn’s enchanting notion 
and presentation of the 
character. The film 
began its highly suc- 
cessful London showing 
on October 19 at the 
Plaza. The direction is 
by Blake Edwards.” 
does not exactly 
conform to Mr. 
Capote’scarefuland 
precise drawing. 
But the actress is 
clever and bewitch- 
ing enough to win 
over even Mr. 
Capote’s best ad- 
mirers. And I 
should be very 
much surprised 
indeed to learn that 
she had not won 
over Mr. Capote 
himself since she 
turns a sophisti- 
cated little novel 
(of a sort which can 
only have a limited 
appeal) intoa 
sophisticated big 
film whose appeal is likely to be universal. 


Lower far than Holly’s brownstone house 
in New York—though that certainly has its 
low implications—is the pool-room which is 
the main scene of ‘* The Hustler ”’ (directed 
by Robert Rossen). A “hustler,” it appears, 
is a snooker player who pretends to be less 








skilful than he is, one who begins at the worst of his 
form. The sub-hero or “ shark ”’ of this film, Fast 
Felson (played with an eel-like slickness by Paul 
Newman), comes to New York to challenge the 
undisputed champion at the game of “ straight 
pool.’’ This is a large, stout, fastidious gent called 
Minnesota Fats (played with impassive but ever- 
watchful brilliance by Jackie Gleason). For sheer 
intensity I cannot recall anything like this match 
(played twice round the clock) since the unforget- 
table boxing contest in an Errol Flynn film called 
“Gentleman Jim” around ten years ago. 


Between this game and a later one Fast Felson 
enters upon an odd sort of a love-affair with a 
lame girl (Piper Laurie), who is a writer by pro- 
fession. There seems no urgent need for this 
protracted episode at all excepting, of course, the 
box-office conviction that any film of any sort had 
better have its sentiment of some sort and cannot 
wholly be about billiards, or bowling, or bad- 
minton. ‘‘ The Hustler”’ must be granted, at 
least, to have a tingling life, even in its love scenes, 
and to have more than the usual variety of human 
character (Mr. Newman and Mr. Gleason, pre- 
eminent, but George C. Scott and Myron McCor- 
mick also markedly good as a pair of manager- 
exploiters). It is, of course, pretty low character, 
but it is none the less human and alive. 


The ebb of lowness, sub-human this time, is 
reached in a horror film called ‘‘ Gorgo”’ (pre- 
sented by the King Brothers, directed by Eugene 
Lourie, and for the most part ludicrously ill acted 
by a company of British actors playing a group of 
seamen and scientists who bring a sea-monster from 
Ireland to Battersea for public display). The sea- 
monster turns out to be a mere baby, and its mother 

—a monster four times its size—comes across 
England and demolishes London in search of its child 


The megalosauri themselves would hardly 
frighten a baby though the film asks us to believe 
that they are strong enough to resist the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force. On the other hand, 
the scenes of public panic are almost too well 
contrived. Coming exactly when it did, this 





A SCENE FROM ROBERT ROSSEN’S “THE HUSTLER”; FELSON 
(PAUL NEWMAN), A PROFESSIONAL AND VERY SLICK BILLIARDS 
PLAYER, IS ATTACKED BY THUGS. 





made out of it. The best thing in the 
film—and one of the best things in the 
book—is an intricate and preposterous 
party in Holly’s apartment for which 
someone—though almost certainly not 
the hostess—has provided enough gin to 
drown in and “ enough wine to wash an 
elephant.’’ Here some of the film’s best per- 
formers—Martin Balsam as an egregious 
film agent, Dorothy Whitney as a zany 
female drunk, and George Peppard as the 
young author—are seen at their most 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“THE YOUNG DOCTORS” (U.A. Generally Released, October 30).—The 
old-style surgeon (Fredric March) and the new-style (Ben Gazzara) have a duel 
with scalpels while the patients wait and look on patiently. Pugnacious. 
“BACK STREET” (Rank. Generally Released, November 6).—A back- 
number of a novel (by Fannie Hurst) turned into a glossy film for Susan Hay- 
ward and John Gavin. They love one another in Paris, Rome, America. 
Peripatetic. 

“THE QUEEN’S GUARDS” 


(20th Century-Fox. Generally Released, 
October 23).—‘‘ Trooping the Colour ’’—the real thing—with a background 
story about a young Guards officer and his family’s ramifications. Patriotic. 


nauseating film,  Gorgo,”’ filled me with 
an incredulity that was tempered with an 
undeniable amount of the old “ alarm and 
despondency ” so many of us knew in 
the last war. Normally, after such an 
experience, I play myself some cleansing 
Bach or Beethoven when I get home. This 
time, instead, I tried great poetry—by 
chance the last act of “‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra”—and was given pause at the 
remark of the hand-maiden Iras: ‘‘ Finish, 
good lady, the bright day is done, And we 
are for the dark.” Is not this noble solace ? 








characteristic. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 123: LOOK, NO HEAD! 






































A NO-HEAD MONSTER WALKS THE STREETS OF PARIS CARRYING A PIECE OF GLASS FOR NO KNOWN PURPOSE. 


i is certainly carrying a piece of glass, but those of our readers with 
as ines will be glad y bnew that it is a looking-glass and = — 
appears to be the man’s left arm is, in fact, the reflection of his rig t. a. . 
photograph was taken by René Maltéte in Paris, and it appears in a ome 
entitled “New Photograms, 1962,” published by Iliffe. The ordinar ee 
the scene, with cars parked by the kerb, a bus with the sign Opér. 
Madeleine—Concorde”’ and advertisements on the buildings increases 


oddness just as Ingmar Bergmann will introduce dreams into his films in 
which everything at first seems to be going on as usual until one sees that 
the clock has lost its hands, that a passer-by crumples up and turns out to be 
a dummy, or a hearse collapses in the street. It is in the same way that a 
curtain flapping at night in a bedroom by moonlight is far more frightening 
than the most consciously blood-curdling ghost story which, by piling on 
the horror, exceeds all the bounds of reality. 
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NE of the more human problems 
which has exercised the minds of 
historians for nearly 400 years is that of 
the true relationship between Queen 
Elizabeth I and her favourite, the Earl 
of Leicester. When the time came to 


Sennen ennnnnnnne 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


William Watson's Cu1na—one of the best 
of the “‘ancient peoples and places "’ 
series—very few readers will find them- 
selves more accurately informed than 
myself. Systematic work in China is 
still fairly recent, and much remains to 


fewnnnwewenennnnenesns 





explore. with a somewhat more critical 

eye the tangled, scented garden of myth and 
flowery allegory in which Tudor courtiers and poets 
had embowered the Queen, many began to ask 
themselves whether the Virgin Queen was in fact 
a virgin, and if so, why ? The Renaissance was not 
a period in which virginity was, in itself, excep- 
tionally prized. Kings, and Queens for that matter, 
took lovers openly, and the vagaries of their choice 
were canvassed more in terms of the political 
consequences than in those of morality—except, 
of course, by the hard core of Puritans, for whose 
doctrines Elizabeth had a deeper detestation than 
she had for Catholicism. 

Elizabeth was a strange woman, but it is only 
misunderstanding or preconceived judgment which 
attributes her thoughts and actions to womanish 
inconsistency. Policy was her guiding star, and 
it was through policy that she played fast and 
loose with her suitors and lovers. All this emerges, 
with much supporting documentary detail, from 
Elizabeth Jenkins’ masterly and fascinating study, 
ELIZABETH AND LEICESTER. The author grants 
that early experiences—the execution of her 
mother and of Katherine Howard, her own near- 
seduction by Thomas Seymour and his subsequent 
fate—induced in the Queen a state of shock which 
made sexual intercourse abhorrent, and perhaps 
even impossible, to her. But she enjoyed adula- 
tion and could feel, as well as inspire, deep affection. 
For his part, Leicester had more than his share of 
ambition, and it was policy, quite as much as emo- 
tion, that led him to aspire to the position of consort. 

Miss Jenkins, a talented historian, rarely com- 
ments directly. Her study of the whole period 
has been thorough, and she has brought to it 
one of the most discerning minds which has 
ever grappled with Tudor complexities. Her 
picture of the period is detailed and colourful. 
We see the great Earl not only at Court, but also 
playing the rich and cultivated Mzcenas at Kenil- 
worth and Leicester House. Few will quarrel 
with the author’s conclusions, based as they are 
on the convergence of evidence most carefully 
collected. It is a pity that the blurb-writer, whose 
effort is otherwise a model of its kind, has chosen 
to compare Elizabeth and Leicester to Heloise and 
Abelard, for the whole of this book goes to prove 
beyond question that that is precisely what they 
were not. Neither the Queen nor her subject 
would ever have regarded the world—or heaven 
either, perhaps—as well lost for love. 

Skipping a few centuries, I come to a couple 
of books about events during the last war. Much 
as I have already read about mine disposal, I find 
that this is an aspect of heroism to which I 
can always return with renewed appreciation. 
Commander Ashe Lincoln, Q.C., was second-in- 
command of D.T.M.I., whose job it was to identify, 
and find an answer to, the Germans’ sinister 
supply of new mines and torpedoes. In SECRET 
NAVAL INveEsTIGATOR, Mr. Lincoln gives us some- 
thing more than a collection of adventure stories. 
We learn how nearly, in late 1939 and early 1940, the 
war was lost through German use of the magnetic 
mine. We learn, too—and this is perhaps as im- 
pressive as any other of the author’s facts—how 
terribly dependent he and his fellow investigators 
were on sheer luck. This is a book which brings 
one’s heart into one’s mouth and keeps it there. 

So much has lately been written about air 
bombardment that most readers will now have 
made up their minds about the value and the 
morality of mass bombing attack. Air Marshal 
Sir Robert Saundby’s Air BomBARDMENT adds 
some authoritative comments to those of the 
controversial “‘ official history,”’ but it suffers from 
two handicaps. It was written before that history 
had appeared, and the author, for ali his great 
gifts in other fields, has no great command of 
language. His verdict tends to become lost in 
technicalities and in straight documentation. In 
his last chapters, he considers the development of 
warfare under nuclear conditions, and while it is 
clear that he believes full-scale conflict to be of 
no further practical use, he can write sentences 
such as this: 

While it would be a grave mistake to suppose that 
sea, land, and air warfare as we have known them are 
things of the past, the military possibilities inherent 
in the conquest of space cannot be ignored, and should 
on no account be underestimated. 


No Minister of Defence, determined not to 
answer a pressing parliamentary question, could 
possibly have produced so thundering a banality ! 

After that, I feel that I need a drink, so I will 
turn to the fourth of the excellent miscellanies 
collected by Cyril Ray under the title of Tue 
These are not, for the most 


ComMPLEAT IMBIBER. 





part, dissertations on wine, but essays, short 
stories and poems all taking wine as their central 
theme. In the present edition, I particularly 
liked Raymond Postgate’s ‘ Princes of Gas- 
tronomy,” and Hugh Lawson’s “ A Bottle at the 
Bank ’’—a privilege which I have more than once 
shared! Also I applaud Mr. Ray’s introduction, 
which opens with the admirable sentiment: “ A 
lot of rot is talked about wine.” (Yes, but not 
by Mr. Ray !) 

Bold, bad buccaneers have always seemed to 
me to be more attractive in the pages of a book 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HESS is a cruel game. At tennis, you might 
commit numberless la yet win a match in 
the end. At cricket when batting you face sudden 
death but you can have ball after ball whistling 
through your guard, yet finally settle down to scoring 
a few runs. 
At chess, the rewards of hours of painstaking 
skill may be dissipated in a flash. Look at this sad 
game, played recently in Switzeriand: 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 


CHRISTOFFEL KELLER CHRISTOFFEL KELLER 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K3 8. P-KB4 P-RS 
2. P-Q4 P-Q4 9. N-B3 B-K2 
3. N-QB3 N-KB3 10. N-N3 PxP 
4. P- KN-Q2 11. PxP N-N3 
5 oy P-QB4 12. B-Q3 N-BS 
6 B3 13. Castles Q-N3 
7. P-QR3 P-QR4 14. R-B2 ? 
A little oversight which costs a pawn. 
rr Nx QP! 15. BxN B-B4! 
Giving White no time to save his bishop on 
QB4. 
16. K-R1 NxN 18. N-K4 
17. RxN PxB 19. R-KN3 Bo7! 


: 
e 
Very imaginatively Black, rather than let him- 
self be tied down, develops his pieces. The pawns 
he “ sacrifices ’’ are soon regained. 
20. Q-K2 Castles (Q)! 21. Qx Pch 
Threatening 22. . . . R-Qs5 etc., White fa tl 
realises that he must develop. 
22. B-K3 QxP 23. R-QBI1 BxP 
With a nasty threat of 23....QxR! 
24. QO-Bl K-N1 26. Q-N1 R-04 
25. N-BS B-N4 27. R-N1 
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yo R(R1)-Q1!! 

Beautifully played. 

28. RxQ BxR 29. RxP 
29. R-B3, R-Q8 is no better. 


R 31. N-Q7ch 
BBS 
Desperation. Black had only to reply 31. 


30. R x BP 


R(Q8) x N and White would be helpless; the passed 

—* would be a trump card, if all else were to fail. 

But. 

Bose R(Q1) x N?? 32. R-B&ch R-Q1 
Not 32. ... K-Bz; 33. B-N6 mate! 


33.Q«R RxR 34. Q-Q6ch Resigns 
What a reversal of fortune! Spare a few plaudits 
for the winner, though, for his coolness in adversity. 
Never say die! 


WATATATASATAY 


than they can have been on the high seas, and 
pirates have rarely resembled those of Penzance. 
That is why I am glad that Neville Williams 
concludes his seven-centuries’ study of these 
terrifying gentlemen, CaPrains OUTRAGEOUS, 
with the judgment that “ piracy in the atomic 
age is as much an anachronism as bows and 
arrows.” This is no rehash, or extension, of such 
books as “‘ Treasure Island,’’ but a serious historical 
work—not that it lacks the grisly glamour associated 
with such names as “ Blackbeard ”’ and Captain 
Kidd. Execution dock served its purpose well. 
Interested as I am in archzology, I can 
claim not even an amateur’s superficial know- 
ledge of China from the palzolithic period to 
the bronze age. Indeed, as I gather from 








be done What struck me particu- 
larly in the evidence which Mr. Watson so 
brilliantly displays, especially in the excellent 
illustrations, was the strong and typical family 
resemblance between these early examples and 
later Chinese art. 

Novels will have to be rather unkindly cramped 
this week. When I started Patrick White's 
Ripers IN THE CHAkioT, I wondered whether I 
should ever have the fortitude to persevere to 
page 552, but I found myself becoming pro- 
gressively absorbed. In spite of obvious faults, 
this long, allegorical study in fumbling dedication 
gains point and circumstance. Four of the 
characters have the same kind of “ vision,” and 
in the end they all play their parts in a modern 
“ crucifixion "’; there is even a Judas. The best- 
drawn character is that of the ‘‘abo’’—for the action 
takes part in Australia, about which the author 
is far from uncritically appreciative. Not every- 
one’s book, I fancy, but well worth sampling. 

Satire is both merry and biting in Anthony 
Burgess’s Devit oF A State. I fear that his 
Dunia, a caliphate ‘‘ somewhere in East Africa,” 
with uranium, a United Nations Adviser, a 
descending scale of seedy British administrators, 
Australian road-builders, jungle head-shrinkers, 
and concubines of various colours, is altogether 
too close to some marks I could mention! Mr. 
Burgess’s two knockabout-comedy Italians are a 
bit much, but the symbolism of the lost key, with 
which the book both begins and ends, is very 
pretty indeed. 

Whether or not Laurence Payne’s THE Nose 
ON MY Face is a first novel—I fancy it is—I 
recommend it with the greatest confidence, for it 
really has everything: thrills, blood and excite- 
ment; credible policemen; an excellent plot; a 
background of life in Chelsea (criminal, near- 
criminal, and merely dotty) which is absolutely 
authentic. Here is something new, fresh and vital 
in detective fiction, and I sincerely hope that we 
have lots more of it. 

Compare Mr. Payne’s book with two “ mixtures 
as before.” I yield to none in my devotion to 
Mrs. Christie, who has managed to find, and to 
hold, a level which continually delights her vast 
public. Her latest novel, THE Patz Horse, has 
for its background a rather nasty kind of necro- 
mancy. I did not spot Mrs. Christie’s criminal—I 
never do—and I do not really care if the people. 
the dialogue, and the whole form of the book are 
in her traditional and predictable manner. So 
much the better, say I—and several thousand 
others ! 

My other “ repeat performance’ bored me 
rigid, but merely because I cannot bear the 
Chicago idiom of tough men talking incompre- 
hensibly through clenched teeth, bars, slugs (both 
of rye and of fisticuffs), dulls, mobs—the lot. Still, 
devotees of Mickey Spillane will recognise all these 
dear and familiar items in THe Deep, and will 
give them a hearty welcome. 

I even have a third old-timer. Age has not 
withered P. G. Wodehouse, and whether custom 
has staled him depends on one’s point of view. His 
Ice IN THE BEDROOM took me straight back to my 
prep school, and I must confess that Freddie 
Widgeon and Oofy Prosser (both of the Drones 
Club, of course) stirred up a happy nostalgia. It 
is heartening to find a writer on whom the H-bomb, 
the Welfare State and the angry young men have 
made no impression whatever. 





BOOKS REVIEWED, 
ELIZABETH AND Leicester, by Elizabeth Jenkins. 
(Gollancz; 215.) 

Secret Navat Investicator, by Commander 
Ashe Lincoln. Q.C. (William Kimber; 25s.) 
A1tr BOMBARDMENT, by Air Marshal Sir Robert 

Saundby. (Chatto and Windus; 30s.) 
Tue CompLeat Impiser, by Cyril Ray. (Vista 
Books ; 25s.) 
Captains OutraGcgous, by Neville Williams 
(Barrie and Rockliff; 25s.) 
Cuina, by William Watson. 
Hudson ; 30s.) 

RiperRs IN THE CHaRioT, by Patrick White. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 21s.) 

Devi. or a State, by Anthony Burgess. 
(Heinemann ; 16s.) 

THE Nose on my Face, by Laurence Payne. 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 16s.) 

Tue Pare Horse, by Agatha Christie. (Collins ; 


(Thames and 


155.) 
Tue Deep, by Mickey Spillane. (Arthur Barker; 
12s. 6d.) 
Ick IN THE Beproom, by P. G. Wodehouse. 
(Herbert Jenkins; 13s. 6d.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—XCII. 
THE GEELONG COLLEGE, VICTORIA. 
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THE MAIN SENIOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS: ON THE LEFT THE ORIGINAL BUILDINGS OF 1871 AND ON THE RIGHT THE WAR MEMORIAL WING OF 19651. 


4 Geelong College, estab- 
lished under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Victoria, opened on July 8, 
1861—in temporary, rented 
accommodation, with an enrol- 
ment of forty pupils. The first 
Principal, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
George Morrison, was a worthy 
member of a family of distin- 
guished schoolmasters. After 
a brilliant career at school and 
university and some teaching 
experience in England, this 
proud Scot migrated to Aus- 
tralia, became headmaster of 
The Flinders National School 
at Geelong, and from that post 
accepted the appointment to 
Geelong College. Difficulties 
of building and finance soon 
embarrassed the committee of 
management, and, on June 16, 
1864, the school and its liabili- 
ties were taken over entirely 
by Mr. Morrison. Despite these 
economic troubles, the scho- 
lastic record of the school in 
its earliest years was quite 
remarkable. Eventually Mr. 
Morrison acquired a suitable 
site for his ‘“‘new school ”’ ; 
building operations were begun 
in May 1870; and the new 
building was in use in Febru- 
ary 1871. Extensions to both 
land and buildings commenced 
as early as 1872-73. Dr. George 
Morrison died at his desk in 
[Continued overleaf. 
AN EARLY PART OF THE COLLEGE: THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE FIRST SCHOOL BUILDING—“ MR. MORRISON'S NEW SCHOOL "—OF 1871. 
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Res Se eR, 


A THOUSAND MILES FROM HOME: COLLEGE BOYS CROSSING COOPER'S CREEK, IN THE AREA 
WHICH MARKED THE TRAGIC END OF THE BURKE AND WILLS EXPEDITION 


UNDER A SUNNY AUSTRALIAN SKY: BOYS RECEIVING PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE 
RESUSCITATION OF THE APPARENTLY DROWNED, AT THE NEW PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





SOME OF THE YOUNGEST GEELONG COLLEGIANS. THE FIRST PREPARATORY SCHOOL—NOW 
BEING REPLACED—WAS OPENED IN 1921, THE KINDERGARTEN IN 1929 


Continued.| February 1898. He was succeeded by his son, Norman, who had been 
Vice-Principal since 1891. Norman Morrison carried on the high tradition of his 
father. The school grew in all ways under his leadership, until, as he clearly saw, 
it had to acquire the status of a public school. In 1908, at considerable personal 
loss, he returned the school to the Presbyterian Church, and it became a full 
member of the Associated Public Schools of Victoria. Norman Morrison died 
tragically, in a shooting accident, on November 12, 1909. He was succeeded by 
Mr. W. R. Bayly, 1909-1914, and Mr. W. T. Price, 1915-1919. These were years 
of drought and war. In 1918 enrolments fell to 152, and the spirit and efficiency 


| ee 


A COLLEGE EIGHT ON THE BARWON RIVER. THE SCHOOL BOATS UP TO TEN RACING EIGHTS AND IS 


Serer Ve ae 


ete = a Se. 


A FORCE IN VICTORIAN ROWING. THE SENIOR COACH IS MR. A. B. BELL 


THE CADETS ON PARADE. THE KILT WAS ACQUIRED IN 1948, THE TARTAN BEING THAT OF THE GORDON 
HIGHLANDERS, TO WHICH, THROUGH THE VICTORIAN SCOTTISH REGIMENT, THE CORPS IS AFFILIATED 


THE COUNCIL OF THE HOUSE OF GUILDS IN SESSION. ALL HOBBY ACTIVITIES HAVE THEIR HOME HERE, 


FROM RUGGED EXPLORATION TO ARTISTIC CREATION. IDLE HANDS ARE AN EXCEPTION 


of the school were low. In 1920 the Rev. F. W. Rolland became Principal. In 
his quarter-century at the College, he rebuilt the school spiritually and scholastically, 
and, on the material plane, he planned and built many of its finest additions. He 
founded a Preparatory School, a kindergarten, a House of Guilds and a House of 
Music (the first in Australia). Five Old Geelong Collegians of his period now hold 
University Chairs, in Australia and overseas. He retired from the Geelong College 
in 1945. His work there, and in other fields before and since, has brought him 
many honours, including the first knighthood bestowed on a clergyman in Australia. 
To Dr. M. A. Buntine, who followed Mr. Rolland in 1946, fell the task of facing 
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ING JAND THE HOUSE OF GUILDS—LIFE AT A GREAT AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL. | 


a | 


ON THE GROUND WHERE LINDSAY HASSETT SHOWED EARLY PROMISE OF CRICKET MASTERY AND OTHER REACH FOR IT! A SCENE DURING FOOTBALL PRACTICE. THE GAME IS AUSTRALIAN RULES— 
FIRST-CLASS CRICKETERS LEARNED THE GAME: BOYS AT THE COLLEGE NETS. A FAST, OPEN GAME, POPULAR IN THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AUSTRALIA. 


READING THE LESSON AT MORNING ASSEMBLY. THE COLLEGE BELONGS TO THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AN INFORMAL STAFF CONFERENCE IN THE MASTERS’ COMMON ROOM. MANY PROBLEMS REACH 
OF VICTORIA, BUT A SUBSTANTIAL NUMBER OF THE BOYS ARE OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS. THEIR SOLUTIONS IN THIS PLEASANTLY DEMOCRATIC WAY, OVER A CUP OF TEA. 


THE HOUSE OF GUILDS PROVIDES QUALIFIED INSTRUCTION AND AMPLE FACILITIES FOR ART FOR ART’S SAKE, IN THE HOUSE OF GUILDS. POTTERY, MODEL-MAKING AND OTHER HANDICRAFTS 
ALMOST ANY ART OR CRAFT AND MANY BOYS ACQUIRE SKILLS OF LASTING VALUE HERE. ALSO HAVE NUMEROUS DEVOTEES. AN ENGLISHMAN, MR. D. WEBB, IS PRESENT WARDEN OF THE HOUSE. 


the difficulties of the immediate post-war years—an unprecedented demand for | ever been before. The College’s fine war record has behind it a strong cadet corps. 
enrolment, an enforced lag in building, and a depreciating currency. The forward | Formed in 1885, the corps has scored well in State and Commonwealth competition 
march of the school continued, despite these obstacles, under his vigorous leader- from that time to the present day. In recent years the College’s greatest sporting 
ship. In 1951 a new War Memorial Wing completed the quadrangle and cloisters | suctesses have been achieved in rowing. In the Victorian Public Schools’ Annual 
of the main school; and the first section of a new Preparatory School, on a new Head of the River races, from 1955 to 1961, College crews have won on five 
50-acre site, was occupied in 1960. Dr. Buntine retired in May 1960, and his | occasions and gained one second and one third place. The Australian Olympic 
successor, now in office, is Mr. P. N. Thwaites, whose qualifications include degrees | Eight of 1956 contained two Old Geelong Collegians and was coached by a third 
of Melbourne and Oxford, an extensive teaching experience, including two previous {| The Old Geelong Collegians’ Association was formally inaugurated in 1901, and 
headmasterships. With some 800 pupils, the school is now larger than it has (| it has since become a powerful force in the progress and [Continued overleaf. 
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THE GEELONG COLLEGE: SCENES | 
/ AT A FAMOUS AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL. | 
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INSIDE MACKIE HOUSE—A DORMITORY BY DAYLIGHT: THE COLLEGE AS A WHOLE IS SMALL BY VICTORIAN 
STANDARDS, BUT IN ITS BOARDERS (OVER 260) IT IS RELATIVELY LARGE. 


THE DINING HALL, BUILT IN 1929. THE STAINED GLASS IN THE EAST WINDOW IS 
THE WORK OF BOYS OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Continued.| government of the school. Many Old Collegians have earned 
distinction in a wide diversity of fields. Among those who have achieved 
international recognition are George Ernest Morrison (the eldest son of 
the first Head, who crowned a varied and adventurous career by becoming 
political adviser to the first Chinese Republic), General Sir Horace Robertson 
(commander of the British Occupation Forces in Japan (Continued below 


STUDY AL FRESCO: AN OUTDOOR CLASS, AT THE NEW PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WHICH LOOKS 
WESTWARD OVER THE BARWON RIVER TO RICH PASTURES BEYOND. 


Continued.| and Korea), and Sir Macfarlane Burnet (winner of the 1960 Nobel 

Prize for medical science) ; while international sport has known R. H. Morrison 

and A. B. Timms (Scottish rugby and athletics), J. B. Hawkes (Davis Cup tennis), 

D. R. Macmillan (Olympic runner), Russell Mockridge (Olympic cyclist) and 

J. B. Iverson and A. L. Hassett (Test Cricket). In celebration of its centenary, 

7 , the College has set itself the task of completing its new preparatory school. An 

MACKIE HOUSE, PLAMNED BY MR. ROLLAND, AND COMPLETED IN 1939. IT IS HIGHLY organised effort, embracing all who are concerned for the College’s welfare, is 

REGARDED FOR ARCHITECTURAL MERIT THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA. steadily advancing the realisation of this project. 


THE ENTRANCE GATE TO MACKIE HOUSE. THESE WROUGHT-IRON GATES CAME FROM THE HOUSE OF MUSIC. MUSIC, INSTRUMENTAL AND CHORAL, HAS BEEN PROMINENT AMONG 
FLORENCE AND THEY ARE AMONG MANY TANGIBLE REMINDERS HERE OF THE OLD WORLD. SCHOOL ACTIVITIES FOR THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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INTRODUCING OUR 1961 CHRISTMAS NUMBER: SOME OF ITS CONTENTS. 














(Above.) IN COLOUR : 

A VIEW OF THE OLD 

BRITISH MUSEUM 

CAN YOU GUESS WHAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS (MONTAGU HOUSE), 

PICTURE ADD UP TO? FOR A SOLUTION YOU MUST 1845, LOOKING EAST 

TURN TO OUR 1961 CHRISTMAS NUMBER, WHERE DOWN GREAT RUS- 
IT IS REPRODUCED IN COLOUR. SELL STREET. 











(Left. INCOLOUR: 
MILK SERVED AT THE 
FRONT OF THE SHOP, 
AND THE COWS KEPT 
AT THE BACK—AN 
EARLY-19TH-CENTURY 
LONDON SCENE. 


(Right.) IN COLOUR: 
A CHRISTMAS CRIB 
FROM A CHURCH IN 
BRUSSELS, AND 
MODELLED ON THE 
NUMEROUS WAYSIDE 
SHRINES FOUND IN 
THE ARDENNES. 

















“MIJBIL”—THE CONTORTIONIST, THE FIRST OF “ EDAL "ASLEEP AMONG THE CUSHIONS: ANOTHER OF THE OTTERS ABOUT WHICH 
GAVIN MAXWELL’S TAME OTTERS, SHOWN GAVIN MAXWELL WRITES IN OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. NUMEROUS PHOTOGRAPHS 
HERE IN HIS LONDON STUDIO. OF THEM APPEAR IN COLOUR AND IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Here are just a few extracts from our 1961 Christmas Number, which is on sale as from November 10. It is an issue of unrivalled fascination and 
beauty, and will appeal to people of widely varying tastes and interests. Its contents include: 


Fifty-eight illustrations in full colour, a large number of them great Three short stories for Christmas, all widely illustrated; 
paintings, both old and modern; An article ‘‘ Otters in the Home,”’ by Gavin Maxwell, illustrated with 
Four pages of cut-out silhouettes in black, silver and red, which tell a twenty photographs, in colour and in black and white, of these animals 
new version of The Rake’s Progress; which make such delightful pets. 
This outstanding issue may be obtained from newsagents anywhere, price 4s. 6d., or 5s. by post direct from us at Dept. G3, The Illustrated London 


News, Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. To avoid disappointment it is advisable to order your copy now. It is still not 
too late to send copies to most places abroad. 
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in Industry 


other fluids in industrial installa- 
tions, and most valve needs for 
this service can be met from the 


extensive Glenfield Valve Range. 





SCOTLAND 


Head Office and Works: KILMARNOCK 


ILLUSTRATED 





Valves are invariably required for / 


controlling the flow of water and 
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. QINCE 1815 THE OUISE WATCH 


FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolled gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 


Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K 
prices from £15 





GENEVE 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Con- 
tinental elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet 
comparing the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find 
the Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate 
time in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! 

























ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
ally superb tweed without so much 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard 
that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- 
tions approved by the Board of 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
duced in the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 
So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
IWEED 


HAND WO 


Han avhis Tweed 
dD 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 





Chilprufe 
shat % 
(0 










It is indeed a comforting thought that in 
the cold, damp changeable days of winter 
you can enjoy the protection and comfort 
which only Chilprufe Pure Wool can provide. 


Made in one quality only, the 
Best; but in two weights, light 
weight and winter weight. 


Chilprufe does not chafe or restrict. There 
is no finer underwear for the active man 
who needs protection under all conditions. 
Invest in this most economical underwear. 


A further refinement is a new range of 


garments in a mixture of Pure Wool and 
Pure Silk. 





Write for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER M 
CHILPRUFE MILLS, LEICESTER 


(ou con. rely on Chilprife 
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“La Bouteille de vin blane™ 1958 by 4. D. de SEGONZAC 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


COURBET 
VUILLARD 


BOUDIN 
PISSARRO 


BRAQUE 
UTRILLO 


15th November—16th December 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS LTD., 


ESTABLISHED 1842 








Telephone GROsvenor 6741 


31, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Cables: Invocation London 

















SANS eens 


41/- a bottie 


(including 10% 
surcharge) 


The secret of Beeteater's perfection is 140 years old! It 
comes from the Burrough family's own traditional method 
of distilling which gives the gin such delicate, elegant 
dryness, diamond brightness and velvety softness. It's the 
de-luxe gin that’s preferred by perfectionists for mixing 
a really dry martini — the Beefeater martini. 

Try Beefeater... You'll agree that the extra it costs is 


brilliantly justified. 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY 


TRIPLE DISTILLED GRAIN GIN 















Practical but not prosaic, munificent without 
being extravagant. These are of the essence of gift 
giving and what could more neatly fill the bill than 
these Ross binoculars in their beautiful presenta- 
tion pack. 

The 8 x 30 model illustrated costs £34. 8. 9. 
including solid English leather carrying case— 
other models from {20. 

Wouldn’t you like us to send to you (or to 
someone else, perhaps) a copy of our booklet on 
choosing binoculars. 





ROSS 


Ltonpen| 


ROSS ENSIGN LTD. CLAPHAM COMMON NORTH SIDE, LONDON, 5S.W.4. 


Obtainable from Opticians, Stores and Camera Dealers everywhere. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed o' 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unaut 


This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
f by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
horised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Haig in every Home 4 


for Christmas and New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 
Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making 
your Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
it gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 
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‘GOLD LABEL’ 
Prices including 
the 10% surcharge 





Bottles 41/6 
Half Flasks 21/9 
Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 4/3 








Have money... 
will help... 


When they come to draw up their 
Wills, so many people would like to 
leave something to charity but are in 
doubt as to which one to choose. 
Possibly you are in such a dilemma 
yourself? If so, may we beg you to 
remember our Homes, where over 
7000 boys and girls, including spastic 
and other physically-handicapped 
children are always in desperate 
need of continued support ? 

May we go even further . 
and ask you to sparea 
donation to this urgent 
cause—now ? 















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. unr 


| for those who cannot help themselves 





Your Help Is Needed 


Frait, Sick Orv Peorte with scriously impaircd health 
and rapidly dwindling means. Old people who long to 
spend their remaining days with a loved onc but for whom 
this is impossible without monctary grants for adequate 
heating, clothing, invalid foods and other neccssitics. 


Over 2,500 old people were assisted last ycar by the 
1D.G.A.A. and the numbers in necd arc always increasing. 


There are so many poor distressed gentlepeople 
who need your help please send a donation. 


Distressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
(Appeal 1.L.N.), Vicarage Gate House, London, W.8. 











the six-hour escape route 
to sun and fun 


iby 
A 7: Nica aatamaanien? 10 BEIRUT 








from £114 return 


Book through your travel agent or phone :- 
LONDON nvoe ParK ses 
(Reservations 24 hours a day) 
MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 9048 
BIRMINGHAM MIOLAND 8747 
GLASGOW ciry 3368 


MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES 





IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C. 





Printed in England by Mart 
Saturday, November |1, 1961. ed as a Newspaper for transmission in the United ao 
Gordon and Gotch Ltd. Sanches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide lerth, W.A.; 


Martiet Press Ltd.. 886-94, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published ieciiy ot Co atte of See arenes Senin owe 2 Sew tae, Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2. 


by Magazine Post. Second-Class postage ps at New York, 


New York. Agents for Australasia: 
ey Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z 


; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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FLOATING 
HOTEL, 
SOUTH 
ATLANTIC ... FULLY A/R CONDITIONED 


Union-Castle’s newest mailship, the 33,500 ton ‘ Transvaal Castle’ starts her maiden 
voyage on the 18th January on the Sunshine Route to South Africa. Southampton 

will wave good-bye to this resplendent young giantess wearing the very latest in 
seven-league sea-boots. Floating hotel ? Yes. There are no ‘class’ barriers in the 
‘ Transvaal Castle’. Every passenger has the freedom of her broad decks, her sun-soaked 


swimming pool, her big cinema, her Dining Room, lounges, bars and playrooms. 


The cost of your ticket will depend simply on your cabin accommodation: from a 
berth in a shared cabin to a suite, with bedroom, sitting room and bathroom*. 

The good service, the superb meals, the games, the dances, the entertainments, 
the hot sun and romantic moon—these are for everybody. Lucky everybody! We can 


convince you if you're wavering. Write for our brochure about our proud new mailship. 


%On the maiden voyage, there are still double rooms with showers available, 
at £150 per passenger to Cape Town. 


gett 0¢) Segue 
ue ee seas 


the going'’s good by UNION-CA STLE 


THE BIG SHIP WAY TO AFRICA ae 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. one of the eight big mailships leaves Southampton Ke bY 
for the Cape; also sailings from London to East Africa and South Africa 

Chief Passenger Office, Dept. 11, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London W.1 

Tel : HYDe Park 8400. Or Travel Agents. 
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Ox THURSDAY THE (8™ JULY. 169F 
- <4 ¢ 
BY THE CORPORATION OF THE CiTY OF LONDON. 








POTAGR PONTOISE A LALHON. POTAOE A LA VicTORIA 


fe 86 Vay A UA woui.us 
PETS DE PoULETS & LECARLATE, 
GOTELETTES AUX HARICOTS VERTS CROUSTADES A LA REINE 


CANLLES A LA MACEOOINE CREVETTES EN CAISSES 
ASPICS DE FOES GRAS DE STRAnCOURG 
HOMARD A ta VENETIENNE. SALADE A LA Russe 








How a man can still dine famously at home 


You don’t need a butler to make a perfectly ordinary meal seem convincingly like 
a banquet. A bottle of Directors’ Bin will do just as well. A glass of this noble and 
benevolent port wine will bring the simplest supper to its end with a fanfare 
of trumpets. And astonishingly, Directors’ Bin costs no more than 26/- a bottle. 


HARVEYS PORT 


HARVEYS DIRECTORS’ BIN 26/-- HARVEYS HUNTING PORT 19/- 





